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The farm agent’s knowledge 

plus Timken-equipped mach- 

inery assures maximum profit 
for the farmer. 


These are times of intensive cost cutting. Like the 
manufacturer, the farmer must strive harder than ever 
to bring his production costs in line with today’s con- 
ditions. He must multiply his effort with more and 
more modern machinery and thus increase the produc- 
tiveness of every working day. 


Obsolescent equipment, that is costing too much for fuel, 
lubrication and upkeep, should be replaced with up-to- 
date Timken-equipped machines. These will pay for 
themselves with the savings they effect. 


Valuable agricultural information which the farm agent 
gives is wasted unless the farmer can turn it to good 
account. You can help him to do this by suggesting 
new mechanical equipment and advising him to specify 
Timken Bearings, thus placing his operations on a 
modern cost-reducing basis. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
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There is no 
depression in— 


New Altitudes 
By Off Bnmid 


| Qepad MOUNTAIN scenery has become a passion for some 
of our farmer friends, who humbly make hay in the low- 
land meadows of the Midlands, and who find time between 
harvest and fall plowing for a geographical jaunt. 


Our transcontinental railroads have 
discovered at last that the farmer is 
interested in passenger fares and 
dining-car delicacies, whereas they 
thought for years that the grouchy 
granger was concerned only with 
bulky and bothersome freight tariffs. 

Travel literature seldom reached the 
rural routes, and reduced fare pro- 
posals were not advertised in the farm 
press until a couple of years ago. Sud- 
denly somebody in the railway and 
steamship service collided with the 
idea that some farmers had money laid 
by for a sunny spell, as well as for the 
oft-repeated day of deluge. They 


began to think perhaps the farmer was 
a Mahomet and might safely and 
profitably be toted to the mountain, 
the reverse process being impossible. 
Approaching a few progressive farm 
journals, they timidly made inquiry as 
to whether American farmers had the 
wanderlust as well as the blues. They 
thought that farmers traveled only in 
second-hand flivvers or took home- 
seekers’ tourist tickets when there 


wasn’t enough land on the level to go 
around at home. 

Would they spend anything for 
scenery, or did they prefer to save for 
another silo? 


Could there be found 
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enough peregrinating producers in one 
State to fill a Pullman, and would 
they be modern enough to tip the 
porters? 

Since that time more than three 
thousand farmers have gone on excur- 
sions to the Pacific coast and Canada, 
to Cuba and New Orleans, to the Yel- 
lowstone, and even to Europe. Each 
farmer who returns is good for two 
more passengers within a short time. 
Good news travels faster by fence- 
corner routes than by some forms of 
advertising. 

Saving for travel is becoming more 
appealing than thrift for the sake of 
land accumulation. Land is indeed an 
asset, but behind it lies more machin- 
ery costs and greater surplus, to say 
nothing of weeds and taxes. Travel is 
a distinction and a lure. The old sock 
and the savings bank yield money for 
meandering when it stays tight on 
some other supposed luxuries. 


ND pray why not? Is it better to 

skimp and hoard for ten or fif- 
teen more uncertain years, with rheu- 
matism and inertia just around the bend 
in the road; or is it not a more human, 
zestful economy to tie up what you 
have in the old bandanna and go sight- 
seeing while you can still respond to 
a thrill and marvel at a mountain? 

Fortune favored me one August day 
in the doldrums of 1931, when I was 
booked for a passage with two-score 
traveling farmers on an_all-expense 
western tour. They wanted to see 
glaciers, but they first got assurance 
about the groceries. These the diner 
provided in harvest-time bounty. 

Your hard-working outdoor man 
combines constant physical exercise 
with a hearty appetite and fair to 
middlin’ metabolism. Our railway 


purser who marshalled the eatables 
aboard at St. Paul tried to make the 
menus a rare and teasing blend of 
bucolic staying qualities with a dash 
of metropolitan variety and spice. He 
introduced compotes, canapes and con- 
sommes, filets of sole and ragout of 
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halibut, and even salmon “steak” in 
plain English. 

Undismayed by glittering napery 
and obsequious darky acolytes, the 
hungry pastoral pilgrims did swift 
justice to the titbits in the car cafe. 
For one or two days you had to be 
alert to beat them from the sleepers 
to the diner when the steward gave 
the starting signal. But after riding 
without much interruption for forty- 
eight hours with no long stops at 
prairie towns for a work-out, the zest 
of the crowd for lunching on schedule 
began to wane. It was soon thereafter 
that my small stock of homeopathic 
regulating remedies got into rapid cir- 
culation. I plead guilty to practice 
without a license. 

However, the ozone of Montana and 
the alpine spirit of “‘excelsior” on steep 
mountain sides soon set the blood 
coursing once more through arteries 
accustomed to daily activity. I laid 
aside my rectifiers and brought out 
the bandages and the liniment. To be 
the foremost atop the glassy glacier 
at risk of sudden backward somer- 
saults became a stronger passion than 
sampling the salmon. 

Yet the glory of those marvelous 
victuals will be long treasured after 
the last energy waves they produced 
have been utilized in fall plowing and 
house cleaning. Farm folks are used 
to good foods of a certain substantial 
kind, and in the present winter they 
will grow fat while some in other 
places skimp and starve. Yet the man- 
ner in which the meals were served and 
the foresight, taste, and novelty dis- 
played in the diner and at large hotels 
en route gave our friends a “newer 
knowledge of nutrition.” 


UR “mascot matron” was a chat- 

ty little hausfrau of seventy 
years that rested lightly bound on her 
first long vacation from the constant 
duties of a large farm family. Her 
first meal aboard the train she relished 
with pangs of remorse because she had 


(Turn to page 61) 
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Promote Industry— 
Save Taxes— 
Benefit Everybody 


ITH a growing surplus of la- 

bor, and increased demands 
for public relief in the way of food 
supplies for the unemployed, many in- 
dustries and industrial communities in 
Indiana are turning to the old-fash- 
ioned vegetable garden as an important 
means of meeting an emergency situ- 
ation. 

Not since “war garden” times has 
there been such an abundant crop of 
common vegetables grown throughout 
the Hoosier State. Back in 1918, it 
was from a patriotic demand for more 
food for the boys in France. This 
year, it has been not alone a need for 
food but also a need for jobs—jobs 
and food for an army of unemployed 
at home, instead of a 
fighting army abroad. ee 

And here again, the td 
old-fashioned garden is 
making good —t hi s 
time in the form of 
community, industrial 
or employment gardens 
in which industry and 
labor are cooperating. 

These community 
and industrial gardens 
have this year provided 
jobs for thousands of 
unemployed industrial 





workers in Indiana. 
They have also pro- 
vided a large amount of 


Community and 
Industrial Gardens 






By H. E. Young 


Purdue University Agricultural Extension 


wholesome, healthful food for the 
families of the unemployed—food 
which these families would not have 
otherwise been able to obtain except 
possibly as “dole” through public re- 
lief agencies. 

As a practical means of providing 
employment for those out of work, or 
on a part-time labor schedule; as a 
means of encouraging independence 
and eliminating any chance of a dole 
system; and as an effective method of 
reducing public relief expenditures, 
community and industrial gardens are 
resulting in remarkable and untold 
possibilities. Their value extends to 
the general public, and everybody in 
the community benefits, which is not 





Unemployed men cut the seed at the community tool house, 
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only true in periods of business de- 
pression but in normal times as well. 


The present labor surplus is likely 
to continue, even as times become 
more normal. Many industries have 
been developed by expansion and me- 
chanization, until labor for regular 
employees is no longer available on a 
full-time basis. The five-day week is 
already in effect in many industrial 
institutions, and even a four or three- 
day week seems well within the realm 
of industrial possibilities. Unless some 
practical and workable plan to utilize, 
at least in part, this growing surplus 
of industrial labor is developed, the 
public faces a rapidly increasing char- 
ity load, and society a weakened citi- 
zenship. 

An intensive demonstration of a 
plan for family food production in 
connection with industrial unemploy- 
ment, to add and encourage industry 
in efforts already begun along these 
lines, is recommended and sponsored 
by the President’s Committee for Em- 
ployment. The movement recommends 
itself as an important and worthy part 
of every industrial community welfare 
endeavor. It has no conflict with 
commercial vegetable production, as 
the families benefiting from this sub- 
sistence gardening are not now cus- 
tomers in the regular markets, and 
when properly understood commands 
united community cooperation. 

The community owes no man a liv- 
ing. It does owe every man an op- 
portunity to work for a living. Com- 
munity and industrial gardens provide 
this opportunity. 


The “Muncie Plan” 


From the standpoint of community 
organization set-up together with 
splendid functioning and remarkable 
results in efficient operation, the com- 
munity gardens at Muncie, Indiana, 
are probably the most outstanding ex- 
ample of the kind, not alone in Hoo- 
sierland, but throughout the entire 
country. 

These gardens were planned as a 
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community benefit enterprise, having 
three main objectives: first, to pro- 
vide employment whereby the unem- 
ployed could work for the family 
food; second, to eliminate the “dole” 
from the public relief system; and 
third, to provide surplus food for win- 
ter relief needs. Their organization 
on this basis has proven intensely prac- 
tical, and the farsighted vision of the 
public-spirited community leaders in 
Muncie has been more than justified 
by actual results in many community 
benefits. In fact, the movement has 
resulted in vastly more benefits than 
those originally anticipated. A num- 
ber of constructive community actiy- 
ities have followed as a direct out- 
growth of this community garden 
work. 

As a means of accomplishing these 
desirable results, a Community Gar- 
den Association was formed, with six 
active committees—executive, finance, 
publicity, supervisory and seed, a prize 
committee, and a contact committee. 
These committees have functioned 
throughout the season, and without 
exception have received united com- 
munity cooperation from the indus- 
tries, the chamber of commerce, the 
civic clubs, the social service agen- 
cies, the relief organizations, the 
Township Trustee, the schools and 
churches, organized labor, employ- 
ment associations, and the county agri- 
cultural agent. The local newspapers 
also contributed valuable service. 
Purdue University Horticultural De- 
partment assisted in planning the gar- 
dens, supplying the detail specifica- 
tions for seed and fertilizer. 

The plan involved a 35-acre com- 
munity garden, and more than a thou- 
sand individual home gardens located 
on vacant lots throughout the city. 


The home garden plots were 40 x 50 
feet in size, and were all assigned to 
families of unemployed. Seed and fer- 
tilizers were supplied on this basis. 
Cash prizes were awarded for the best 
home gardens in each of 14 school dis- 
tricts, and additional prizes were given 
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Twenty-five tons of 2-12-6 fertilizer were used on the home gardens at the rate of 50 pounds per 
garden, and the same mixture was used on the community garden at the rate of 500 pounds per acre. 


for the best display of canned vege- 
tables. A variety of vegetables, in- 
cluding corn, beans, lettuce, radishes, 
turnips, squash, onions, peas, parsnips, 
cabbage, and tomatoes, were grown in 
these home gardens. 

A full-time garden supervisor was 
employed to organize and direct the 
work in the home gardens and to su- 
perintend the unemployed labor used 
in the community garden. 

The financing of this intensive and 
comprehensive community garden plan 
was provided by Mrs. Edmond Burke 
Ball, whose personal interest and sup- 
port made possible its worthy incep- 
tion and splendid execution. The use 
of the 35-acre community garden 
tract was donated by the Warner Gear 
Company, and the local real estate 
board supplied much of the land de- 
voted to the home garden plots. 


Seed and Fertilizer 


The community garden was devoted 
entirely to vegetables which could be 
stored and canned for winter use. 
There were 15 acres of potatoes, 11 


acres of tomatoes, 2 acres of navy 
beans, 1 acre of winter squash, 4 acres 
of late cabbage, one-half acre of car- 
rots, one-half acre of parsnips, one- 
quarter acre of beets, and one-half 
acre of onions. The seed and plants 
for both the community and home 
gardens were purchased of local seed 
dealers, costing approximately $1,000. 

Twenty-five tons of high-grade 
commercial fertilizer, analyzing 2 per 
cent nitrogen, 12 percent phosphoric 
acid and 6 per cent potash, were used 
on the home gardens, at the rate of 
50 pounds per garden. The same kind 
of mixture was used on the commu- 
nity garden at the rate of 500 pounds 
per acre. 

All of the produce from the com- 
munity garden will be stored for win- 
ter food relief purposes, except the to- 
matoes which were contracted with a 
local canning factory. The money re- 
ceived from the sale of the tomatoes 
will be used to purchase potatoes and 
other foods more easily stored. Thus 
the value of the entire community 
garden product, which may be con- 
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servatively estimated at 200 bushels of 
parsnips, 150 bushels of onions, 150 
bushels of beets, 300 bushels of car- 
rots, 30 bushels of navy beans, 4 tons 
of squash, 36 tons of cabbage, and 
1,800 bushels of potatoes, will be 
available for winter food use. 

Surely, this, together with the sev- 
eral hundred bushels of additional po- 
tatoes, or their equivalent in other 
food, to be purchased with the money 
from the tomato crop, will go a iong 
ways in supplying food relief needs in 
Muncie this winter. 

The value of the products produced 
on this community garden amounts to 
several hundred dollars more than the 
cost of its operation. It shows a fine 
profit from a dollars and cents stand- 
point, to say nothing about its even 
greater value to the community in 
supplying needed jobs for the unem- 
ployed, and the accompanying benefits 
in giving the workers a worth while 
feeling of independence. 


No Work—No Food 


An important feature of the Mun- 
cie community garden plan is the big 
saving in public relief funds. This 
saving is directly reflected in the re- 
duction of tax-money expenditures by 
the Township Trustee. Unemployed 
men applying for food, or other re- 
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lief, are required to work out the 
amount of their relief orders. They 
are given work slips, and are assigned 
work at the community garden, for 
which they are credited at the rate 
of 50 cents per hour. For a $3 food 
order, they have to work six hours. 
Assignments are also made for work 
on the city streets, in the public parks, 
school grounds, etc., at a similar rate. 

These work slips must be “O.K.’ed” 
by the community garden supervisor 
or superintendent of other work, show- 
ing that the work was satisfactorily 
performed, before any further relief 
food orders are given by the Township 
Trustee. “No work—no food” has 
been the rule in Muncie since the com- 
munity garden movement was inaugu- 
rated. 

This same system applies to other 
forms of public relief, such as fuel 
orders, medical or hospital service, etc. 
The plan has worked wonders in re- 
ducing the amount of public relief ap- 
plied for at the office of the Township 
Trustee and Social Service Bureau. It 
has been the means of placing the dis- 
pensation of relief on an economic and 
efficient basis, and at the same time 
has eliminated any semblance of a dole 
system. 

A further outgrowth of the com- 

(Turn to page 58) 





The unemployed men did not lack in their care in cultivating and weeding the community gardens. 
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Potash and 


Plant Nutrition 
By R. E. Stephenson 


Associate Professor of Soils, Oregon State Agricultural College 


Reprinted from the California Cultivator 


INETY PER CENT of the green 

weight of plants is water, and 
nearly 50 per cent of the dry weight 
is carbon which comes from the air 
while the ash or mineral portion rep- 
resents only one or two per cent of the 
dry weight. Yet the ash components 
of the plant are at least 90 per cent 
significant in determining crop yields. 
Several minerals (many more than at 
one time thought) are important, and 
in fact absolutely essential for normal 
plant growth. Among those best 
known is potassium, commonly desig- 
nated simply as potash. 


As a boy I was taught that potatoes 
and other starchy crops should be fer- 
tilized with potash. The sugar crops 
likewise, including sugar beets and 
sugar cane, have been pointed out as 
strong potash feeders. But no farm 
crop can grow to maturity and give 
a satisfactory yield unless the soil in 
which it grows supplies potash in ade- 
quate amounts. 


Certain crops are, however, affected 
more undesirably than others where 
potash deficiency is present. It has 
been shown experimentally that sweet 
potatoes grown under conditions of 
potash deficiency are long and stringy 
instead of short, thick, and meaty as 
desired. Likewise sugar beets will grow 
in long, thin strings that are very un- 
desirable to the sugar manufacturer, 
when subjected to potash hunger. 


The explanation of the undesirable 
growth where potash is lacking lies 
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in the fact that under conditions of 
deficiency the plant will translocate 
what potash is available to the most 
actively growing parts of the plant. 
It is the growing tips of the roots and 
stems, therefore, that get the limited 
amount of potash available. Conse- 
quently both the stems and the roots 
have a tendency to elongate and to 
produce a slender growth, instead of 
filling out properly to form a thick, 
plump tissue. If the potash deficiency 
is severe enough, growth will stop en- 
tirely, and even death may occur. 


Necessary for Cell Division 


Growth normally occurs in two 
ways, by increase in size of the in- 
dividual plant cells and by division of 
the cells to produce two where only 
one grew before. Without potash, cell 
division cannot occur and growth is 
not possible. It is the plant nature 
to make an effort to continue growth 
as long as possible. This it does by 
constantly moving the potash from 
old tissue into the new, so that the 
new parts may develop. The old 
leaves, robbed of their potash then die. 
This process may be carried to the ex- 
treme in fruiting plants. In produc- 
ing fruit, the fruit being the last new 
tissue to develop, the foliage or leaf 
system is robbed, with the consequent 
result that the entire plant dies pre- 
maturely. 

But potash deficiency is not often 
great enough to manifest itself in any 
such violent manner as this. The 
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other extreme may sometimes be pres- 
ent and the plant will take up an ex- 
cess of potash, usually described as 
“luxury consumption.” Luxury pot- 
ash is simply that portion in solution 
in the plant sap which is not needed, 
and consequently does not take part 
in any growth processes. Of course 
what seems unessential and a surplus 
at one stage in the growth of the 
plant, may prove to be quite neces- 
sary at some later stage. Plants take 
up from the soil and store, in the sap 
or organic tissue, practically all min- 
eral nutrients needed for complete ma- 
turity, before blossoms appear. When 
blooming starts, all energy is directed 
to the movement of essential minerals 
from the leaf and stem into the seed 
where it becomes permanently builded 
into the germ of a new plant, a provi- 
sion for the next generation. 


Important in Sugar Manufacture 


The leaves are the manufacturing 
organs of the plant. It is in the leaves 
that sugar is manufactured. Sugar is 
too soluble to be permanently stored 
and must be translocated to the stem 
and roots where it is changed to the 
insoluble storage form recognized as 
starch. Potash is credited with an im- 
portant part in the manufacture of 
sugar. It helps also in changing sugar 
to starch and vice versa. The process 
of translocation or moving about of 
the soluble sugar is also dependent 
upon potash. Since starch is not solu- 
ble, a change back again into sugar 
must precede any movement. The 
starch and sugar together are known 
as carbohydrates. Though there is 
potash in the seed as a storage food, 
the function of facilitating the storage 
processes seems especially dependent 
upon potash. More or less according 
to its need, the plant can convert 
starch to sugar and move it to what- 
ever point there is need for it, lastly 
to the seed and germ. 

Plants produce not only carbohy- 
drates but protein materials as well. 
Proteins are substances rich in nitro- 
gen. In fact an important use for the 
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carbohydrates is to serve in part as 
raw material out of which protein 
may be made. Here again potash is 
credited with serving in an important 
way. An adequate supply is therefore 
necessary for the proper assimilation 
of nitrate. 
soil by the plant, supply the nitrogen 
necessary for protein manufacture. 
Perhaps it is their close association in 
vital processes that has led to the be- 
lief that potash and nitrate enter the 
plant system best together. 


Nature has supplied many of our 
soils with a relative abundance of 
potash. There are soils, however, 
which are deficient, and good manage- 
ment is necessary to conserve the sup- 
ply, and to keep it readily available. 
Farm manure, straw, and other farm 
products returned to the land carry 
considerable potash. Complete fer- 
tilizers likewise carry potash. And 
potash is often supplied in the form 
of muriate or sulphate. 


Does Not Leach from Soil 


Potash is not lost from the soil as 
readily as nitrate. A soluble potash 
fertilizer when applied to the land is 
absorbed by the soil and held for fu- 
ture use. The amount of potash in 
the plant is some indication of the 
supply in the soil. When the soil con- 
tains liberal amounts of available pot- 
ash, more is taken up by the plant. 
Whether too much may be taken up 
is perhaps dependent upon the avail- 
able supply of other essential nutri- 
ents. One seldom hears of potash in- 
jury. When normal soils are properly 
managed and fertilized there appears 
little danger from over-feeding on pot- 


ash. 


On the other hand with a limited 
supply of potash available, the plant 
may be compelled to use the material 
over and over again. This it can do 
by moving the potash from the old 
mature leaves into the young growing 
parts. When the supply is so limited 
that it is not sufficient even when 


(Turn to page 55) 
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Longleaf the first year out of the grass on a Southern right of way after 49 years of annual burning 
and annual cutting by section crews. Note that the stand stops at the hog-proof fence which was 
erected eight or ten years ago. 


Burning the Woods 


By E. B. Ferris 


Jackson, Mississippi 


AVING lived many years in 

South Mississippi in a strictly 
long-leaf pine region, we became ac- 
customed to the annual firing of the 
forests and thought little about it. 
Then came the time when foresters 
began to agitate methods of complete 
fire protection which some felt were 
not always entirely practical in their 
application. Those who have had most 
experience evidently believe there is 
some virtue in burning the woods at 
some time during the year, otherwise 
the practice would never have become 
so general. The opinions of large num- 
bers of people are nearly always worth 
considering, and certainly it may be 
said that the average South Mississip- 
pian believes that burning the woods 
makes the grass better for his cattle 
and sheep. 


Some nine years ago, the Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station at McNeil 
began an experiment to determine the 
effects of burning the woods, both on 
the reproduction of long-leaf pine 
trees and the growing of grass for 
cattle. The land used, about half a 
section, was so divided as to compare 
burned and unburned areas that were 
pastured with similar lands unpastured. 
Not having seen the experiment for a 
number of years, we were pleased to 
look it over recently, after the effects 
had accumulated for almost a decade. 

One thing was apparent to the eye. 
Unburned areas not pastured had, dur- 
ing this time, accumulated such a mass 
of roughage under the young timber 
that a fire by accident or design would 
have destroyed practically every young 

(Turn to page $7) 
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Weed Control 






Visualized 


By 0. C. Lee € 


Purdue University Agricultural Extension 


HE Purdue weed exhibit at the 

Indiana State Fair this year fea- 
tured the control of weeds in lawns 
and pastures. This subject was chosen 
in answer to the demand for lawn 
beautification and to create interest in 
better pastures. 

It can be said that many pastures 
of Indiana, as well as those of other 
States, have been sadly neglected. Grass 
is often looked upon as a free product 
of Mother Nature that needs no care 
or attention. Contrary to this idea, 
experimental work has brought out the 
fact that pastures respond to fertiliza- 
tion, clipping, and proper management 
to a surprising extent. The basis on 
which weed control in lawns and pas- 
tures is founded is the idea that weeds 
will not compete with grasses where 
conditions are ideal for the growth of 
the latter. Weeds often represent the 
result of poor seed and lack of fertil- 
ity, coupled with neglect in manage- 
ment. 

The exhibit consisted of a sign en- 
titled “Control Weeds in Lawns and 
Pastures.” The sub-heading gave the 
three essentials of weed control— 
“Clipping,” “Pure Seed,” and “Fertiliz- 
ers.” Under the sub-heading “Clip- 
ping” were shown pictures of a weedy 
pasture, a mowing machine clipping 
weeds, and a weedy fence row. The 
illustration of a weedy fence row was 
included to emphasize the importance 
of cleaning up weeds along fence rows, 
roadways, and waste places to prevent 





the spread of weed seeds from such 
areas to near-by fields and pastures. 
Beneath on a table were two flats 
showing a weedy and a clipped pas- 
ture. 


Under the sub-heading “Pure Seed,” 
were shown diagrams of two lots of 
seed. One diagram entitled ‘Seed that 
is costly at any price” showed the per- 
centage of noxious weed seeds con- 
tained. The other diagram entitled 
“Good seed is cheapest in the long 
run” showed a sample of good seed 
containing only a small percentage of 
foreign matter. 


On the right side of the exhibit pic- 
tures of a weed-free lawn, a fertilizer 
drill in action, and a weed-free pasture 
were shown. A sign beneath the pic- 
ture made the statement “Fertilizing 
will encourage grass growth and crowd 
out the weeds.” On a table below 
were flats of grass illustrating a good 
lawn and a weedy, mismanaged lawn. 


The middle portion of the exhibit 
was utilized by potted weeds for iden- 
tification work together with an elec- 
trically driven manikin. The manikin 
drew the attention of the crowd and 
showed cards giving detailed facts 
about the exhibit. 


Numerous questions were asked in 
regard to control of weeds in lawns. 
The reply to such questions in most 
cases suggested developing a weed-free 
turf by starting with good clean seed 
and fertilizing the grass. Hand weed- 
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ing rarely destroys the pesky weeds 
since most of them, particularly dan- 
delions and plantain, have the habit of 
sprouting after cutting. 

The first step in making a weed- 
free lawn is to make certain that the 
soil is in shape to grow a decent crop 
of grass. Too often the fundamental 
cause of a weed-ridden lawn is at- 
tempting to grow grass on the old 
clayey subsoil and building trash that 
accumulated when the house founda- 
tions were built. Only by the addition 
of good topsoil and composted manure 
can such a situation be remedied. 
When a home is built, the topsoil 
should be saved and used for top- 
dressing on the lawn. 

The proper time to sow lawn grass is 
in the fall, for Indiana preferably dur- 
ing September. Fall seeding gives the 
grass a chance to establish itself and 
start growth early in the spring. On 
the other hand, grass sown in the 
spring places the tender young grass in 
direct competition with weeds that 
normally make their growth at that 
time. 
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For the average home lawn a mix- 
ture of two parts of Kentucky blue- 
grass and one part redtop should be 
used. Care should be taken to get pure 
seed. It is often wise to purchase blue- 
grass and redtop from bulk and prac- 
tice home-mixing, as ready mixed seeds 
are often undesirable and contain large 
percentages of weed seeds. For shady 
places in the lawn add rough stalked 
meadow grass (Poa trivialis) making 
the mixture equal parts of bluegrass, 
redtop, and Poa trivialis. 


Fertilizers Are Essential 


Fertilizing the lawn is essential. A 
good lawn fertilizer should be high in 
nitrogen content. The use of a 10-6- 
4 has proved to be highly desirable. 
When a 10-6-4 cannot be obtained, a 
mixture of equal parts of a 2-12-6 and 
ammonium sulfate makes a good lawn 
fertilizer. Apply the fertilizer in early 
spring at the rate of 10 pounds per 
thousand square feet of lawn. A sec- 
ond application may be made to ad- 
vantage during early fall or imme- 
diately after the hot summer days. 


The Purdue weed exhibit at the Indiana State Fair this year featured the control of weeds in Jawns 
and in pastures. 
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Lime should not be used on lawns. 
Dandelions, plantain, and a number of 
other lawn weeds are especially bene- 
fited by lime, but are intolerant of an 
acid soil condition such as is brought 
about by the use of ammonium sul- 
fate. Most grasses will tolerate an acid 
condition. Most of our city water con- 
tains large amounts of lime, and the 
usual sprinkling of lawns will supply 
all the lime needed for plant growth. 


Many Pasture Questions Answered 


One of the prominent questions 
asked by farmers was, “Why are pas- 
tures becoming more weedy year by 
year?” The answer is that weeds are 
taking possession of the lands where 
conditions are no longer ideal for grass 
growth. Nature uses weeds as a means 
of covering up the bare spots. In many 
cases pastures have been robbed of fer- 
tility by continual grazing. Tons of 
milk and meat have been taken to mar- 
ket, all of which came from the soil. 
Some weeds are natural inhabitants of 
poor soil, others have the ability to 
root deeply and draw on an untouched 
supply of plant food elements. Nu- 
merous weed seeds from near-by fence 


This pasture could be improved by clipping and fertilizing. 
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rows, roadways, and waste places have 
blown into the pasture and lie waiting 
for a chance to grow. The depletion 
of the soil fertility thins out the grass, 
allowing room for the weeds, hence 
the change from good grass pasture to 
an unsightly mass of weeds is evident. 
It is necessary to do away with the 
cause in order to bring the weedy pas- 
ture back to its former state of pro- 
ductivity. In order to do this it will 
be necessary to apply fertilizer. Again 
and again demonstrations and experi- 
ments as well as the experience of 
many farmers point to this fact. Tests 
have shown that the addition of a few 
hundred pounds of a complete fertil- 
izer and a few tons of ground lime- 
stone per acre on poor, weedy pastures, 
has in many instances doubled and 
even tripled the carrying capacity. 
Lime, fertilizer, and scientific pas- 
turing do not tell the whole story. In 
addition to these means of producing 
a weed-free pasture, the mowing ma- 
chine has its place. Clipping will not 
only prevent obnoxious plants from 
forming seed but will keep them in 
check by reducing their leaf surface. 
(Turn to page 59) 

















The Inquiring Mind 
and the Seeing Eye 


By Dr. A. S. Alexander 


University of Wisconsin 


WONDERFULLY wise, good, 
and great man was the late Dr. 
E. W. Hilgard, organizer of the Agri- 
cultural Department of the University 
of California, and founder of the Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, in 1875. He was also a bold 
battler for what he considered the 
right; and what a long, nerve-racking 
fight he waged to establish the changes 
in the methods of agricultural educa- 
tion he deemed best! 

We are told that, in this contention, 
he was arraigned before four bars of 
public opinion, the farming popula- 
tion, the faculty of the university, the 
regents of the university, and the legis- 
lature of the State. But he pleaded 
soundly, patiently, and successfully, 
and finally secured not only the con- 
sent but the enthusiastic support of all 
of them in the pursuit of his under- 
takings. His greatest victories, how- 
ever, were won, not by fighting, but 
by the personal sincerity, ability, and 
capacity which he displayed. Vic- 
tories, when he attained them for his 
contentions, were not by the arts of 
war, but by the attributes of peace. 
In his first report, for the year 1877, 
Dr. Hilgard clearly announced the 
principles upon which his instruction 
would be developed, and today they 
are considered fundamentally sound. 
He said: 

“A knowledge of facts and princi- 
ples, and not the achievement of man- 
ual dexterity, must be the leading ob- 
ject of a truly useful course of in- 
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struction in agriculture. Object teach- 
ing should be made the preeminent 
method of instruction in natural, and 
more especially in technical, science. 
Manual exercise should be made the 
adjunct of the instruction in prin- 
ciples.” 


Undaunted by Opposition 


In an address at the memorial ser- 
vices in honor of Dr. Hilgard, held at 
the University of California, January 
30, 1916, Professor E. J. Wickson, of 
the faculty, stated that their lamented 
friend was always pushing, praying, 
and crying out for the attainment of 
what he saw to be educationally true 
and good for mankind. But no op- 
position daunted him. When a dis- 
tinguished logician declared once that 
agriculture was only handicraft and 
should have no place in university in- 
struction, his comment was in kind 
and to the effect that speculative 
philosophy never arrived; it was men- 
tal gymnastics—always indulged in 
with the danger of being thrown from 
the parallel bars of knowledge and 
faith, and breaking one’s spiritual 
neck, 

Such outbursts, however, were no 
indication of Hilgard’s habitual atti- 
tude toward other branches of learn- 
ing. He was not only charitable and 
tolerant, but genuinely interested and 
fair. However, to be told that agri- 
culture was only handicraft seemed in- 
sulting to a mar who had lighted his 
torch at the fires of Liebig and set 
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himself the task of demonstrating that 
agriculture is the greatest of the na- 
tural sciences, because it requires the 
fullest work of all of them to reach its 
own greatest development. 

The proper relation of agricultural 
practice to agricultural science, as fac- 
tors in educational effort; the educa- 
tional distinction between labor per- 
formed for enlightenment, and labor 
prescribed to beget a liking for labor; 
the place of both art and science of 
agriculture in a university of higher 
learning, when both are handled ably 
for instructional purposes—these were 
among the fundamental contentions 
Dr. Hilgard presented in his early re- 
ports, and supported in many con- 
troversies, until a victory came in their 
almost universal inclusion in the cur- 
ricula of the leading institutions of 
learning. 

Professor Wickson further stated 
that Dr. Hilgard bravely went on 
writing, speaking, and fervently pray- 
ing, as he was a godly man, for the in- 
itial recognition of educational truth, 
which is now all-pervading. He went 
on contending for the recognition of 
agricultural science, adequately known 
and properly taught, as a respectable 
branch of higher learning and inferior 
to none other in the line of pedagogic 
material and in relation to prepared- 
ness for life. Yet Hilgard always was 
broader than his own science—a real 
man and a true educational philoso- 
pher. 


Educated in the “Old Country” 


Eugene Woldemar Hilgard was born 
January 5, 1833, at Zweibriicken, in 
Rhenish Bavaria. His father, Theo- 
dore Erasmus Hilgard, who was Chief 
Justice of the Court of Appeals of 
the province in which he lived, be- 
came dissatisfied with political con- 
ditions there and in 1836 emigrated 
to America with his family and settled 
on a farm at Belleville, Illinois. There 
young Hilgard grew up, worked on 
the farm, and for a time attended the 
public schools of the district. As 
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schooling was in a primitive condi- 
tion, however, Judge Hilgard soon 
took charge of his son’s education and 
efficiently prepared him to enter a uni- 
versity. Under his father’s direction 
he studied mathematics and languages, 
but found time also for botanizing and 
insect collecting. During a period of 
ill health, he read works on chemistry 
and botany. 





DR. E. W. HILGARD 


At the age of sixteen, his eyesight 
failed, and for a change, he was sent 
to Washington, D. C., to visit his 
brother Julius, then assistant in the 
U. S. Coast Survey. Attending lec- 
tures on chemistry in the Homeo- 
pathic Medical College and the Frank- 
lin Institute of Philadelphia, he soon 
became lecture assistant in the former. 
The young man now being ripe for 


higher education, his father naturally . 


thought of the good quality of the 
German schools, and sent his son to 
the “Old Country” in 1849. There he 
entered the University of Heidelberg 
and specialized in chemistry and 
geology. 

On account of political troubles 
then existing, he soon left Heidelberg 
and went to the University of Zirich. 
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Later, he completed his studies in min- 
ing and metallurgy, in the Royal Min- 
ing School of Freiberg, Saxony, and 
then returned to Heidelberg. There in 
1853, he graduated with honors and 
the degree of Ph.D., at the age of 
twenty. That honor was reissued to 
him in 1903 as a “golden degree” in 
recognition of half a century of good 
work in science. 


Dr. R. H. Loughbridge, Professor 
Emeritus, of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of California, stated in his ad- 
dress at the memorial services that Dr. 
Hilgard in his graduating thesis, was 
the first to distinguish and define the 
four parts of the candle flame and the 
processes occurring in each. He had 
intended making the practice of medi- 
cine his life profession, but after a 
two-year course of lectures, gave up 
the plan and turned to chemistry, 
geology, and botany as giving a 
broader, more accurate, and more in- 
teresting field for investigation and re- 
search. 

On account of ill health after con- 
cluding his university studies, he went 
to the coast of Spain and spent two 
years in geological observations. There 
he met Miss J. Alexandrina Bello, 
daughter of Colonel Bello of the Span- 
ish army, whom he married several 
years later. Returning to Washington, 
D. C., in 1855, he fitted up a small 
chemical laboratory in the Smithsonian 
Institution, but very soon accepted the 
position of Assistant State Geologist 
of Mississippi. 


Early Work .in Mississippi 


When Dr. Hilgard went to Missis- 
sippi, at the age of twenty-two years, 
he was well trained in the natural sci- 
ences, especially in chemistry, geology, 
botany, and physics. With a keen 
mind, quickness and accuracy in his 
observations, and with a remarkable 
memory, he began his work as a geo- 
logical surveyor with enthusiasm, al- 
though the field seemed very unprom- 
ising from a geologist’s standpoint. 
With a traveling outfit consisting of 
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an old ambulance, two mules, and a 
negro driver who also was cook, he 
explored portions of the State, making 
observations and collecting material 
for study. In 1857, the survey was 
suspended by the legislature, and Hil- 
gard returned to Washington as chem- 
ist in the laboratory of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and lecturer on 
chemistry in the National Medical Col- 
lege. 

In 1858, he was appointed state 
geologist of Mississippi and resumed 
his detailed investigations on the geol- 
ogy, botany, agriculture, and other 
economic features of the State. His 
field notes, taken on his trips, have 
been preserved and are interesting 
reading. 

During the Civil War the exercises 
of the university were suspended, and 
Hilgard, as state geologist, was placed 
by the Governor in charge of the 
library and equipment. When the 
university was reorganized in 1866, he 
was appointed Professor of Chemistry, 
which title in 1871 was changed to 
that of Professor of Experimental and 
Agricultural Chemistry. 


Returned to Research 


In 1873, Dr. Hilgard was appointed 
Professor of Geology and Natural His- 
tory in the University of Michigan, 
where his associations were delightful; 
but finding no opportunity for re- 
research work in his entrancing soil 
studies in 1874 he accepted a call from 
the regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia to deliver a course of lectures 
and to assume the professorship of 
agriculture in that institution. The 
more congenial climate of California 
appealed to him, as his health was 
rather poor, and he saw there a splen- 
did opportunity for fresh achieve- 
ments in a new field of study. He de- 
livered the course of lectures and 
moved to Berkeley early in 1875. His 
first results were published in 1877. 

Soon after going to California, he 
directed the agricultural division of 
the Northern Transcontinental Sur- 
vey. From 1879 to 1883, in connec- 
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tion with his university work, he as- 
sumed charge of the cotton investiga- 
tion of the Census of 1889, which he 
projected and carried out on a broader 
plan than ever before had been under- 
taken. 


In 1892, he revisited Europe and 
was received with distinguished honor 
by his colleagues in science in the Ger- 
man universities and experiment sta- 
tions. He delivered many public ad- 
dresses on the subjects in which he 
had made his world-wide reputation. 


From 1910, Dr. Hilgard’s advanced 
age rendered him unequal to strenuous 
tasks; but he maintained his member- 
ship in several scientific societies. Al- 
though much reduced in vitality as the 
result of an injury, his interest and 
desire for serving in the cause of agri- 
culture were keen and virile, and his 
great regret, daily expressed to the last, 
lay in his inability to pursue further 
his studies of soil and other problems. 
He passed away January 8, 1916. 

In 1889 Dr. Hilgard had lost his 
only son, while his devoted wife died 
in 1893; but his two daughters were 
to him a source of great joy and de- 
lightful companions during his de- 
clining years. 


Mississippi Work Notable 


Dr. Hilgard’s work in Mississippi 
was notable. In 1860, he finished and 
printed his report on the geology and 
agriculture of that State, in an octavo 
volume of 391 pages, which gave in 
detail his observations on the geologi- 
cal and agricultural features, and 
many analyses of the important soils. 
It included a geological and agricul- 
tural map. The work is still regarded 
as a standard authority on the subjects 
it covered. In 1867, Dr. Hilgard, at 
the request of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, made an examination of the Mis- 
sissippi River Delta, the rock-salt de- 
posit of Petit Anse Island, Louisiana, 
and the cause of the formation of the 
great “mud-lumps” that form in the 
Passes near the mouth of the river and 
interfere with navigation. He later 
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made a geological reconnaissance of 
Louisiana for the New Orleans Acad- 
emy of Science. 

The Cotton Culture reports of the 
Tenth Census (1880), prepared un- 
der the direction of Dr. Hilgard, did 
much to correlate the scattered ac- 
counts of the geology of the Southern 
States. They not only contained a 
general discussion of cotton produc- 
tion in the United States, but included 
soil investigations, matter pertaining 
to the cottonseed industries, and meas- 
urements of cotton fibers. He also 
wrote the special descriptions of Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and California. The 
Cotton Culture Reports were repub- 
lished as State Geological Survey Re- 
ports in Alabama and South Carolina, 
have been thoroughly appreciated, and 
have furnished topics for numerous 


subsequent handbooks. 
California Work Enduring 
Of Dr. Hilgard’s work in Califor- 


nia, it has been written: “The results 
of his labors are the warp of Califor- 
nia’s first half century of intellectual 
and industrial life, and upon such en- 
during work as he achieved will be 
spread the splendid fabric of our com- 
ing State advancement and develop- 
ment.” 

He served as Professor of Agricul- 
ture and Director of the University 
Experiment Station from 1875 to 
1905, and was Professor of Agricul- 
ture Emeritus from 1905 to the time 
of his death in 1916. Upon him fell 
the task of giving the College of Agri- 
culture form and plan, and of gradu- 
ally building for it a confidence and 
support, which made possible its later 
advancement to a proud position 
among the leading institutions of its 
kind. 

Professor Wickson stated that Dr. 
Hilgard “stands as the founder of 
American Institutional research in 
agriculture, including both laboratory 
and field work.” He opened his labor- 

(Turn to page 60) 








Potash Prevents 


a“Run on the Bank” 
By G. E. Langdon 


Wisconsin College of Agriculture 


OILS, like banks, may have “frozen 

assets.” 

That is the opinion of C. J. Chap- 
man, extension specialist in soils at 
the College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who has had 
years of experi- 
ence in helping 
farmers solve 
their soil fertility 
problems. 

He explains 
that although 
theoreti - 
cally there is 
enough potash in 
many of our soils 
to meet the re- 
quirements 
of most crops for 
at least 200 years 
yet, in many soils 
it is not becom- 
ing available fast 
enough to satisfy 
the needs of our 
growing crops. In 
other words, he 
maintains that 
“our potash supply is a ‘frozen asset’ 
and yields only a small interest on the 
total supply.” 

If we could be sure of one-half of 
one per cent a year, Mr. Chapman 
claims, it would come close to meeting 
the requirements of our crops, but un- 
fortunately we do not get even that 
much out of many of the soils of the 
State. Some authorities put it at one- 
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fourth of one per cent. 

Therefore, he maintains that the 
lack of potash on many farms is just 
as much responsible for poor yields as 
is the lack of lime or phosphate. We 
have only started in the use of potash 
fertilizers. 

There are three 
definite times 
when we need to 


use potash, ac- 
cording to this 
authority: First, 


on soils naturally 
very deficient in 
this element; sec- 
ond, where the 
supply of manure 
is limited or on 
fields that never 
receive any stable 
manure; and 
third, for crops 
which make 
heavy demands 
on the potash 
supply of the soil. 
Of course, there 
may easily be a 
combination o f 
these conditions which may further in- 
crease the need for this fertilizer. 

In explaining the first need Mr. 
Chapman points out that all of the 
peat and muck soils of Wisconsin are 
very low in their reserves of available 
potash; in fact most of the black bot- 
tom lands need fertilizers high in pot- 
ash. The sands come next, and we are 
finding that practically all of these 
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sandy soils of the State are low in their 
reserves of both total and available 
potash; the black fine sands and sandy 
loams are especially so. 

“The presence of plenty of lime in 
these black bottom soils is almost sure 
proof that they need potash,” Chap- 
man says. “Perhaps you have seen 
small snail shells or fossils in these 
black bottoms. To me this is a sure 
sign that potash is needed. In fact, 
high !and fields which have been heav- 
ily limed are more apt to need potash, 
although the immediate effect of lim- 
ing may be to increase the available 
supply of this element.” 


Signs of Starvation 


Some signs of the need for potash, 
according to Chapman, are fields of 
corn on these black bottom lands 
where the growth is ragged and un- 
even, stunted and scrubby looking 
with a reddish tinge to the leaves. It 
may also show a striping of the leaves 
or a burning or fringing—almost sure 
proof of potash starvation. 


If the Farm Is Sandy 


Mr. Chapman’s suggestions for 
sandy soil farmers are as follows: 
“The amounts of commercial fertiliz- 
ers needed to establish alfalfa or clov- 
ers successfully will be greater in the 
early stages of building up run-down 
sandy soils than will be required after 
a livestock system of farming has been 
established. On unmanured fields, 
where alfalfa is being established, from 
200 to 300 pounds per acre of muriate 
of potash or their equivalent in the 
phosphate-potash mixtures, are re- 
quired every two years. 

“In addition to potash some phos- 
phate will be needed—at least 100 
pounds of 20 per cent each two years 
or their equivalent. Such mixtures as 
the 0-9-27 or 0-8-32 can be used at 
rates up to 500 or 600 pounds an acre 
in the first application in fitting fields 
for growing alfalfa. 

“On soils that are in a somewhat 
better state of fertility, where manure 
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has been used in the rotation, mixtures 
such as the 0-15-30 or even 0-20-20 
are giving excellent results, at rates 
up to 400 pounds an acre.” 

A lack of potash is not altogether 
confined to the black bottom lands, 
muck soils, or even sandy soils, Chap- 
man says. Some of the higher clay 
loams and silt loams are also deficient 
in potash, and this leads to the second 
condition under which potash is 
needed. 

“It’s 40 years since some fields on 
certain farms have seen a forkful of 
manure,” Chapman explains. “Many 
back forties, isolated tracts a long way 
from the buildings, ridge fields, and 
plateau fields where it has been nearly 
impossible to haul manure, fall in this 
class, and here on these heavier soils 
potash is needed, 

“Our soils are becoming more and 
more depleted in their reserves of avail- 
able potash,” he says. “This is es- 
pecially true on the dairy farms where 
a good deal of potash is being lost 
through leaching of manure and also 
through the actual loss of the liquid 
portion which carries about 80 per 
cent of all the potash.” 


Truck Crops Need Potash 


Most all truck crops are heavy feed- 
ers on the element potassium. Pota- 
toes, cabbage, sugar beets, tobacco, 
peas—in fact all legumes—are rank 
feeders on potash, according to Chap- 
man. Truck crops as a class, more- 
over, do not have extensive rooting 
systems and, therefore, lack foraging 
ability in getting food. Then, too, a 
healthy, vigorous growing plant is less 
subject to the ravages of disease and 
insects. 

F. L. Musbach, soils specialist at the 
Marshfield Branch Station, points out 
that the chemical composition of cer- 
tain of these crops is also interesting 
for it shows that some of them are 
rather heavy feeders on potash. For 
example the average composition of 
certain truck crops are as follows: 
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Best results were obtained from a combination of potash and phosphate rather than phosphate alone 


on this as well as other fields in Ozaukee county, Wisconsin. 


phosphoric 
nitrogen acid potash 
200 bushels 
potatoes .. 40 lbs. 18 Ibs. 62 lbs. 
10 tons cab- 
bage ..... a el oe 
1 ton tobacco 88 “ 7 te” 
10 tons sugar 
beets . i 16“ 64 “ 
1 ton canning 
ae ies a 


Needs of Potatoes 


Potatoes respond decidedly to fer- 
tilizers well supplied with potash. The 
crop is not a strong feeder and it is, 
therefore, essential to provide plenty 
of available plant food. The lack of 
potash is shown in a rather crinkly 
condition of the foliage and, in later 
stages of growth, a bronzing of the 
leaves occurs. Mr. Chapman has found 
that invariably a lighter colored vine 
growth is produced where the crop is 
well supplied with potash. On the 
heavy silt loam and sandy loams of 
Wisconsin, growers are finding that 
mixtures similar to the 3-10-10, 3-12- 
12, 3-9-18, or 3-20-20 are giving good 
results. Where potatoes are grown on 
sandy soil, successful growers aim to 
plant on sod land plowed rather late 
in the spring. Manure is used in mod- 


erate amounts supplemented by com- 
mercial fertilizer applied in the rows 
by an attachment to the corn culti- 
vator immediately after the crop is 
planted. Such mixtures as 3-10-10 or 
3-9-18 are recommended to be applied 
in the row at the rate of 400 to 500 
pounds an acre. 

Mr. Chapman has the following sug- 
gestions for the use of potash on other 
crops: 


Cabbage and Beets Use Potash 


“Cabbage is also a rather strong 
feeder on potash which may be secured 
from liberal amounts of stable manure 
or from fertilizers containing potash. 
The mixture should also contain phos- 
phate in order to balance up the avail- 
able supply of plant food so necessary 
for best crop yields. Where the crop 
is grown for market the smaller head 
is given preference since the trade is 
willing to pay a higher price for cab- 
bage with small solid heads. The fer- 
tilizer used should contain plenty of 
potash which tends to make the crop 
head up. 

“In the growing of sugar beets, 
Wisconsin farmers have found that 
even where considerable manure is 
used, commercial fertilizers may be 

(Turn to page 56) 








The Importance of 
Pastures and 


Mineral Matter 
in Feed 


By J. A. Fries 


Pennsylvania State College 


GES ago the poet made mention 

of “the cattle upon a thousand 
hills,” the artist on his canvas has im- 
mortalized the dairy herd grazing 
contentedly in the _ well-watered 
meadow, and pastures have always fig- 
ured prominently in connection with 
dairy cattle. But, although pastures 
are still extensively used, relatively 
little attention has been paid, or is 
being paid, to the improvement and 
upkeep of our old pastures, or the de- 
velopment of new pastures for dairy 
cattle. There may be various reasons 
for this apparent neglect, and one 
very likely is that the large amount 
of feed which a well cared for pasture 
is capable of producing has not been 
fully appreciated. Of course, as to 
the beneficial effect of sunshine and 
exercise upon cattle, whether grazing 
or not, every farmer can speak from 
personal experience. 


Pastures Are Rich in Minerals 


Lately, a prominent foreign in- 
vestigator has emphasized the value of 
pasture by calling attention to an- 
other of its inherent virtues. It has 
namely been found that good pastures 
composed of a variety of plants of 
which clover should be one, can, be- 
cause of the vitamins and richness of 
mineral matter in the tender growth, 
quickly correct in farm animals the 
bad effects resulting from a faulty 
mineral supply in the feed. 
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The mineral requirement of the 
various domestic animals is one of the 
most difficult and important present- 
day nutrition problems. Already a 
large amount of experimental data is 
at hand, but these have not yet been 
thoroughly sifted and reduced to 
practical standards. 

It is well understood that the min- 
eral requirements vary with the dif- 
ferent species of animals and the pur- 
pose of feeding. Besides the mineral 
ingredients needed for the normal 
functioning of the complex body or- 
ganism, the young growing animal 
stores up mineral matter, chiefly in its 
skeleton, and the cow and the hen re- 
quire large amounts of minerals for 
the production of milk and eggs. 
Thus a Leghorn hen will, in 250 eggs, 
deliver the equivalent of about her 
own weight of mineral matter in egg 
contents and shell. A 900-lb. cow, 
milking 20 kg. a day, would in 250 
days deliver the equivalent of about 
10 per cent of her own body weight 
in minerals through the milk. Hence 
the quantity and kind of mineral mat- 
ter available in the feed is an im- 
portant nutritional problem. 

Fortunately, these necessary ele- 
ments are usually present in sufficient 
quantities in the natural normal feeds 
for the different species of animals. 
But there are exceptions to this gen- 
eral rule, and abnormal feeding condi- 

(Turn to page $2) 





P. A. Delano shows the difference in yields which 10 per cent additional potash in the fertilizer made. 

Left, fertilized with 1,000 pounds per acre of 5-12-5; right, 1,000 pounds of 5-12-15. The yields 

shown are the second pickings from % acres made on July 7, 1931. Left, 18% baskets; right 30 
baskets. 


Delano Likes Potash 


By W. L. Myers 


Richmond, Virginia 


The Northern Neck section of Virginia is famous for its fine clover crops 
and clover seed raised for sale, for the largest average yield of wheat in the State, 
and as a canning tomato section. On looking into the reasons for these things, 
one is struck by the fact that nine out of ten farmers will tell you that in recent 
years better clover and more potash in the wheat fertilizer have gone hand in 
hand. 


A. DELANO, near Heaths- fertilization, not of a single crop in a 
@ ville, Va., is one of those course, but of the whole series of crops 
farmers who are always on the lookout grown in the rotation. 
for chances to improve their practices. Some years ago the rule was to use 
He has been building up his farm in mostly 16 per cent superphosphate or 
organic matter, that great and funda- a 2-9-2 fertilizer on most of the crops 
mental necessity for keeping the soil grown. This kind of feeding brought 
“in good heart.” His rotation is good wheat yields of about 25 bushels per 
corn, wheat, clover, and back to corn acre. When 500 Ibs. of 2-16-8 were 
or tomatoes. He realizes more than the used, a 6 to 10-bushel increase was 
average man the importance of proper produced. But this is only a part of 
23 
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the story. 

A better stand and growth of clover 
were noticed after the wheat crop was 
off and even during the early part of 
the season before the wheat was cut, 
than had been seen before on this farm. 
The wheat weighed more, and was 
plumper. Furthermore, it did not 
lodge, in the low parts of the field 
especially, as had been the case when 
lower analysis fertilizers had been ap- 
plied. With more potash in the fer- 
tilizer, bedding was eliminated and the 
wheat had time to fully mature and 
fill out well. 

In the fall of 1929, Mr. Delano 
seeded two acres of wheat in the field 
in front of his house where lodging 
had been bad in previous years. These 
two acres averaged that year 44 bush- 
els per acre by measure. The increased 
weight caused this wheat to yield 8 
bushels more by weight than by meas- 
ure, and a sample shown at the Kil- 
marnock Fair brought home first prize. 

This year Mr. Delano was persuaded 
to try more potash on his early or 
“green wrap” tomatoes as a demon- 
stration. Three plots were used in 
which the amounts of plant foods ap- 
plied were as follows: 50 Ibs. ammonia; 
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120 lbs. phosphoric acid; and 50, 100, 
and 150 lbs. potash, each plot receiv- 
ing the same amounts of ammonia and 
phosphoric acid with the potash varied 
as stated. In the case of the 150 lbs. 
of potash, 50 lbs. were contained in 
the fertilizer as a 1,000-Ib. application 
of 5-12-5 and 100 lbs. of potash were 
applied as a broadcast application sev- 
eral weeks before the plants were set 
in the field. 

The accompanying picture shows 
the yields from the second picking of 
the § per cent potash plot contrasted 
with the 15 per cent potash plot. For 
convenience one-half of the yield was 
shown from each plot, and as the plots 
were one-half acre in size, the acre 
yields are four times what is shown in 
the picture. 

Final yields were: for the 5 per cent 
potash plot, 89 crates per acre; for 
the 10 per cent potash plot, 95 crates; 
and for the 15 per cent potash plot, 
146 crates. A marked difference in the 
per cent of high quality fruit could 
also be seen, and as there was a dif- 
ference of 40 cents in the two grades 
marketed, this is well worth noting. 

On cutting soybeans for hay off the 

(Turn to page 53) 





An even greater difference in yields due to the 10 per cent additional potash was seen in the first 
picking of Mr. Delano’s tomatoes. Left, 7 baskets from '% acre; right, 16 baskets from 1% acre. 


~ Market Gardening 


By E. R. Lancashire 


Vegetable Specialist, Ohio State College of Agriculture 


MARKET gardener is in many 

ways like a home gardener doing 
business on a big scale. He produces 
large quantities of a great variety of 
the standard vegetables to supply a 
local market. 


A successful market gardener un- 
derstands how to produce bumper 
crops of high quality even better than 
does a successful home gardener. The 
methods used in producing high qual- 
ity vegetables in abundance are the 
basis of this story. 


There are many factors involved in 
the operation of a successful market 
garden. To make this report brief and 
at the same time effective, these many 
factors will be narrowed down to three 
items; namely, the planting methods, 
the cultivation systems, and the soil- 
building program. 


There are many other phases of the 
market gardener’s job which if neg- 
lected will ruin the most promising of 
market gardens. Insects and diseases, 
too much or too little rainfall, violent 
storms, hail, too early or too late frost 
injury, and too much competition or 
over-production, coupled with the poor 
salesmanship or marketing powers of 
the gardener will sometimes result in 
failure even for experienced men who 
thoroughly understand the most prac- 
tical of planting methods, the most 
efficient of cultivation systems, and the 
best of soil-building plans. 


Chief among the market gardener’s 
problems in connection with practical 
planting methods is that of labor sav- 
ing. Labor-saving devices which will 
at the same time make even more cer- 
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tain the many different vegetables be- 
ing planted exactly on time are highly 
important. Any delay in the time of 
planting or any reduction in the 
amount of vegetables planted at a cer- 
tain time is always likely to prove 
costly. 

Perhaps the most outstanding story 
of how to get a job done on time and 
in a hurry was told at a recent con- 
vention of the Ohio State Vegetable 
Growers Association by Gilbert S. 
Watts, one of Pennsylvania’s most suc- 
cessful market gardeners and roadside 
market operators. Mr. Watts is very 
firm in his belief that everything 
should be overhauled, inspected, and 
made ready during the winter months. 
He does this in order to prevent need- 
less breakdowns during the planting 
operations. 


Methods Proved Efficient 


A few years ago the efficiency of his 
methods was thoroughly tested and 
found faultless. He explained to the 
convention that there was no surer 
way to kill valuable time and to get 
behind at the start of the season than 
to fool around with work animals that 
are out of condition or with tractors 
that are too light or in bad repair. 

He illustrated his statement by re- 
lating an actual happening in which 
he plowed, disced, cultipacked, fertil- 
ized, and dragged a‘ 16-acre field and 
then planted an acre each of spinach 
and radishes in 9-inch rows, an acre 
each of beets and carrots in 18-inch 
rows, nearly two acres of peas in 27- 
inch rows, set out a sizeable planting 
of lettuce and a nice block of cabbage. 
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This work was begun at 4:00 P.M. of 
one day and was halted 43 hours later 
by a soaking rain. Incidentally this 
rain prevented any further work in 
the garden for several days thereafter, 
and Mr. Watts was just that many 
days ahead of the race against time, 
which is always so important in the 
early spring with spinach, lettuce, 
cabbage, radishes, beets, carrots, peas, 
and other early crops. 

This crowding of several days’ work 
into almost a single day was made pos- 
sible by employing a powerful tractor, 
a double-acting, heavy disc, a wide 
cultipacker, a plank drag, an 8-foot 
fertilizer distributor, a multiple-row 
marker, a multiple-row seeder, an effi- 
cient transplanting machine, two small 
mules, an old horse, a work team, a 
truck, and a crew of men and boys. 

It will be noted that Mr. Watts uses 
row spacings which are all multiples 
of 9, for example, 9-inch rows for 
spinach, 18-inch rows for beets, and 
27-inch rows for peas. The same mul- 
tiple-row planter can thus serve for 
all row crops by removing or replacing 
the units of the seeder outfit. 

Smooth, level soil is necessary for 
the successful operation of both this 
multiple-row seeder and the multiple- 
row cultivator, but given this condi- 
tion and the necessary experience in 





Profit in market garden depends upon intensive culture. 
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handling multiple-row machinery, the 
large-scale market gardener will find 
less and less use for the older and 
slower wheel-hoe outfit. 

Both the market gardener and the 
home gardener wage a continual fight 
against the weed. For some reason or 
other the market gardener appears to 
be a better fighter than the home gar- 
dener, judging by a comparison of an 
equal number of each. Perhaps that is 
the reason why some home gardeners 
enlarge their plantings until they 
finally become market gardeners. 


Neglect Weeds—Lose Crop 


Success in the production of vege- 
tables high in quality and yields per 
acre certainly depends upon the grow- 
er’s ability to get the best of the weeds. 
Neglect the weed and lose the crop is 
usually a sad but true statement. 

The modern market gardener kills 
the weeds before they are born in so 
far as that is possible. Weeds are not 
allowed to go to seed on a real market 
garden. If nature blows a few million 
seeds in from the neighbor’s fields, 
these are killed if possible before the 
planting of vegetables begins the fol- 
lowing season. This is accomplished 
by thorough and frequent discing of 
the seedbed before planting begins. The 
most economical time to kill weeds is 
before the vege- 
tables are planted. 

Once the row 
of vegetables is 
planted, all com- 
petition f rom 
weeds is elimi- 
nated by the fre- 
quent use of shal- 
low, soil - stirring 
tools such as 
“*“sweeps’’ 
or “knife blade” 
types of culti- 
vators and by 
hand _ weeding. 
The deep shovel 
types of culti- 
vators are not 
only harder to 
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push or pull, but 
they cut off more 
roots and they 
cannot be safely 
used as close to 
the rows as can 
the “knife blade” 
type of shovel. 

It is no longer 
thought necessary 
to maintain a 
dust mulch. The 
main object in 
cultivating is that 
of water conser- 
vation through 
weed destruction, 
breaking up soil 
crusts, and filling 
in soil cracks. 
With the market garden soil these 
three things can be accomplished effi- 
ciently and economically with the 
“knife blade” type of cultivator. 

Where multiple-row planters are 
used, it is only common sense to em- 
ploy multiple-row cultivators. Level 
fields of course are essential to success 
in each case. 

And then comes the last and per- 
haps the most important factor in- 
cluded in this report. Skillful handling 
of poor, run-down soil may go a long 
way toward staving off an ultimate 
defeat but in the end there can only 
be one answer to a soil-robbing and 
neglecting program. 


Maintaining High Fertility 


There was a time when the grower 
could move westward if the soil played 
out on him. But it is too late for such 
a practice now unless there are islands 
in the Pacific which can be added to 
the territory of this country. It is now 
a necessity to rebuild the soil to a point 
where it will again be possible to pro- 
duce bumper crops. This can best be 
done through the use of soil-building 
crops which are liberally supplied with 
fertilizer and which are grown on soil 
which is well drained and of the cor- 
rect acidity for the crop to be grown. 

A market gardener once resorted to 





Well-planned gardens have no waste space. 


manure for maintaining the fertility 
of his soil. Upwards of 40 tons per 
acre were applied annually. That is 
still a popular plan where manure is 
available. 

The area operated by a market gar- 
dener is small and his ideas of crop ro- 
tation run largely to following root 
crops with leafy or vine crops, often- 
times in the same season. By so doing 
it is possible to grow two or more crops 
per season on the same area. To date 
there have been few attempts to use a 
part of the acreage for the purpose of 
growing soil-building crops. 

Yet a soil-building program is essen- 
tial. Where manure is not available, 
the grower of high quality and large 
quantity will find some other way of 
maintaining his soil fertility. Such a 
program may even require that the 
market gardener trade in his high- 
priced city farm and move farther out 
where acreage is cheaper. 

The market gardener has long been 
the most intensive user of fertilizer in 
this country. In the interests of econ- 
omy in the application of © large 
amounts of fertilizer, the market gar- 
dener might well adopt the methods 
used in some of the largest greenhouses. 
First the organic content of the soil is 
replenished and then 1,000 pounds 
each of superphosphate and potash are 
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applied per acre. This can be done the 
fall before the plot is to be planted 
with vegetable crops. There will be 
plenty of time to thoroughly work the 
fertilizers and the organic matter well 
down into the soil. Nitrogen is applied 
as a top-dressing in this plan and is put 
on as needed after the crops have estab- 
lished themselves. 


Plant Food Must Be Available 


Successful use of commercial fer- 
tilizers is becoming more and more a 
matter of having plenty of superphos- 
phate and potash available in the soil 
and then applying nitrogen as needed 
by the plants. The superphosphates 
and the potash are worked well down 
into the surface soil where the root sys- 
tems of the vegetable crops can best 
find and utilize them. These fertiliz- 
ers move very slowly once they are ap- 
plied to the soil, and so there is little 
danger of their leaching away. Usually 
superphosphates and potash salts will 
remain above the furrow sole. Very 
little penetration beneath the level of 
the plow depth is normally expected 
even when a ton or more of the potash 
and superphosphate is applied at one 
time. The nitrogen is a much more 
elusive fertilizer but if it is applied in 
amounts of 200 to 300 pounds per acre 
when the crops are established and 
growing, very little of it will be 
wasted. The nitrogen is much more 
likely to be taken up through the roots 
of the growing plants than it is to be 
washed out with the drainage water. 
Only under unusual conditions of 
water surplus combined with very por- 
ous surface soil and subsoil would any 
appreciable amount of the water-sol- 
uble nitrogen be lost to the growing 
plants. 

The efficient use of fertilizing ma- 
terials by vegetable crops depends not 
only upon the ratio of the materials and 
the methods of application, but also 
upon the drainage, soil reaction (i.e. 
acidity), and the organic matter con- 
tent of the soil. More than one type of 
soil is often found in a field; again, soil 
elements may be present in a form 
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which is unavailable to the plant. Each 
gardener must utilize his information 
concerning the growth of crops on 
specific soils in order to determine 
more accurately what fertilizer analy- 
sis to use. 

Soil tests may be of some value in 
determining the amounts of nitrogen 
and phosphorus present in the soil. The 
nitrogen test is especially useful in de- 
termining when to make surface appli- 
cations of nitrogenous fertilizers. Fer- 
tilizers containing phosphorus and 
potassium should be applied to a depth 
of from two to four inches. Complete 
fertilizers should be applied immediate- 
ly prior to the planting of the crops 
in order to prevent the loss of nitro- 
gen. Supplementary applications of 
complete fertilizers which are well 
worked into the soil are frequently 
profitable for perennial crops such as 
asparagus and rhubarb, and occasion- 
ally profitable for annuals. 

More effective and more economical 
use of the fertilizer is often secured if 
part or all of it is applied in the row. 
If machinery having efficient fertilizer 
attachments is not available for use in 
planting, the fertilizer may be dis- 
tributed in the row with grain drills 
which may be adjusted so that the fer- 
tilizer is distributed as desired. The 
potato planter is also an efficient ma- 
chine for making row applications, 
especially for such crops as cabbage 
and tomatoes. If row applications are 
made, there must be some soil between 
the fertilizer and the seed or the roots 
of the transplanted crops in order to 
prevent injury which the fertilizer 
might cause if it came in direct con- 
tact with the seedling plants or with 
the roots of newly transplanted crops. 


Side-dressings of Value 


Nitrogen side-dressings are of special 
value during cool, wet periods in the 
spring, especially for leafy vegetables 
like spinach, cabbage, celery, and 
cauliflower, or late in the season to 
supplement the supply in the soil to 
complete the growth of the crop. Ap- 

(Turn te page 56) 





Potato culture is especially adapted to peat land. The cool soil produces high quality yields unde: 
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proper fertilizer treatment. 


Productive 
Peat Farmin g 


By C. A. LeClair 


St. 


URNING natural handicaps into 

advantages is enabling many 
farmers of the northeastern part of 
the United States and Canada to now 
produce high quality crops on peat 
soils which were once considered as 
waste landscape. 

There are about 15,000,000 acres of 
peat and muck soil in this part of the 
United States and an even larger acre- 
age to the north in Canada. The 
State of Minnesota has nearly 7,000,- 
000 acres of peat soil within its 
borders. More than half of the farms 
of Wisconsin include more or less of 
this type of land. It is estimated that 
there are approximately 2,000,000 
acres of peat land in the State of 
Michigan. Somewhat lesser acreages 
of this type of low-lying organic soil 
exist in every State from the Dako- 
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Minnesota 


tas to the Atlantic and north of a line 
intersecting the southern boundary of 
Iowa and the northern boundary of 
New Jersey. 

Originally the peat lands of this 
country were either clothed in marsh 
grasses or timbered with spruce, hem- 
lock, tamarack, and alders. Almost 
invariably these organic soils are in 
need of drainage. However, in many 
cases the installation of a compara- 
tively inexpensive system of open 
ditches and lateral tile drains serves to 
remove the excess moisture and ho!d 
the water table at the proper level. 

Although as early as the sixteenth 
century farmers of Holland began to 
farm peat lands, it was not until 
about a half a century ago that a 
real scientific study of the manage- 
ment of such soils was undertaken in 
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Germany. Only in the past decade 
have farmers of America exhibited 
marked activity in the utilization of 
their low-lying peat and muck soils. 

Drained peat and muck soils are 
relatively easy to prepare for crops. 
In many instances the original vegeta- 
tion has been burned over and the re- 
maining stumps are rotted to such a 
degree that they can be uprooted by 
the plow. Not infrequently newly 
broken peat can be put in crops in 
the season that the clearing is under- 
taken. 

Now just as the excess moisture 
prior to draining made such lands un- 
attractive, its control after the soil 
is subdued assures the harvest of 
profitable crops even in years when 
drought takes its toll on the high- 
land crops. In dry seasons the peat- 
land farmer impounds the flow of 
water in his ditches when his crop 
requires moisture or he brings the 
moisture from the lower levels by 
rolling his fields. 

Peat and muck soils because of their 
moisture, texture, and color are rela- 
tively cool soils. This condition 
makes them ideally adapted for the 
production of such crops as potatoes, 
celery, lettuce, and other truck crops. 
To be sure corn, grain, and grasses 
may also be grown successfully on 
peat, but the potato and truck crop 
acreage is gradually becoming more 
extensive. 

Because it is not possible to culti- 
vate peat land as early in the spring 
as is the case with upland soils in the 
same vicinity, fall plowing when re- 
quired is preferable. Since a firm 
seedbed is most desirable in the case 
of this type of soil, plowing is only 
advisable in the rotation when stubble 
or sod crops must be turned under. 
In other cases a good discing is all 
that is required to prepare the ground 
for planting. 

On few other types of soil does the 
depth of planting affect the rapidity 
of growth to the extent evidenced in 
the case of peat land. Except in the 
case of the small vegetable seeds, 
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relatively shallower planting is, there- 
fore, practiced on peat lands than on 
mineral soils. Sometimes the surface 
soil of peat is worked up into a seed- 
bed and planting done when frost 
still remains in the subsoil. In the 
case of hoed crops, most growers 
practice hill cultivation but there are 
some who maintain that nearly level 
culture does best. 


Special Handling Necessary 


Peat soils require special handling 
if results are to be obtained. If al- 
lowed to get too dry, they are sub- 
ject to blowing. Through the use of 
windbreaks, alternating strips of hoed 
crops with grain or sod crops, and 
by rough surface cultivation of hoed 
crops, damage by wind is prevented. 

The frost hazard is another char- 
acteristic of peat soils. Crops grown 
on these black lowlands are more apt 
to be injured by early and late frost 
than is the case on higher mineral 
soils in the same neighborhood. 


Finally peat soils always require 
special fertilizer treatment in order to 
make them productive of profit. 


Notwithstanding the special charac- 
teristics of peat soils, the science of 
their management is rapidly becoming 
disseminated. For example, as previous- 
ly mentioned the control of moisture 
on this type of soil can be managed 
with almost the degree of effect as 
an irrigation system would provide. 


Likewise by proper management the 
frost hazard can be greatly minimized. 
As previously stated, crops known to 
be resistant to freezing should prefer- 
ably constitute the rotation. Farmers 
have observed that areas are less sub- 
ject to frost after the land has been 
thoroughly subdued than is the case 
when first reclaimed. By cultural 
methods which keep the bog in a 
compact and moist condition, heat 
conductivity from lower layers to the 
surface is increased with correspond- 
ing prevention of injury to the crops 
by freezing. The use of smudges to 
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A TRIO, STILL TO BE SEEN 
IN SOME OF THE OLDER 
AGRICULTURAL SECTIONS 
OF NORTH AMERICA. 


PICTORIAL 





. 
Nay, TRUCKS 
: a” FURNISHED 


— JOHNSON | 


Above: Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Thompson of Bentonville, Indiana, paid for their admission to the 1931 

Indiana State Fair with two bushels of wheat. Below: Lacking funds, Donald Rodabaugh, freshman 

at the Westminster College at Fulton, Missouri, took his cows to college with him and will pay his 
way by providing milk for all college demands. 





The overalls of a champion farm girl were covered by the royal ermine of a queen when Miss Lucille 
Gates, inither capacity as defending American Farm Girl Champion, officiated over tne Court of 
Agriculture at the Los Angeles County Fair. 





Above: Young William Gilmore, is an ardent dairyman and finds plenty of work for the time which 
he can spare from play. He is shown feeding a Jersey calf on the dairy farm of W. E. Gilmore & 


Son, Jeffersonville, Indiana. Below: A fine row of Guernseys in the modern dairy barn of the Bankable 
Guernsey Farm, Colburn, Indiana. 





The “moose call” or the “duck call” is probably no stronger than the “call to the heart of the 
huater” of a picture like this published at this time of the year. 





Above: By demonstrating 
her expert ability with the 
various farm implements 
that are grouped about her, 
Miss Maurine Hamann, for- 
mer Omaha girl, succeeded 
in winning the national 
Farm Girl Championship at 
the recently held Los 
Angeles County Fair. Miss 
Lucille Gates, pictured on 
another page, defended the 
title against a large field 
of skilled contenders. Miss 
Hamann is shown with 


tractor, milk pail, and 
churn, as well as some 
real American corn. 


Left: Pals, are these two, 
A. F. Hoffman, Jr., county 
extension agent, Monte- 
zuma_ county, Colorado, 
and Martin Chischilla, one 
of his 4-H Club boys. 
Martin is a Navajo boy 
and attends the Southern 
Ute Mountain Indian School. 
Mr. Hoffman is 6'4” tall 
and weighs: 230 Ibs. Mar- 
tin’s height and weight are 
—well, figute them out for 
yourself, 
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The world is in conference. Nearly 

The Art of every day the daily newspapers record the 

eure comings and goings from one country to 
Living Together Sides and Born. each country of states- 
men, bankers, public men, and reformers, all to meet together to talk things 
over. Possibly never before in the history of the world has there been so much 
time spent by leading men in conference on world problems, looked at from 
the world viewpoint, to secure the peace and prosperity of all peoples. 

Much of what is discussed is difficult for us to understand. It has to do 
with gold standards and quantities of gold quite beyond our comprehension, 
with financial systems, trade, and invisible balances, wages, and unemployment 
in disquieting numbers. The most that many of us can clearly comprehend 
is a rise in taxes and a reduction in benefits, which all too often are promptly 
resisted in one form or another. 

But stripped of all technicalities and reduced to simplest terms, are not the 
peoples of the world slowly learning to take two or three steps in furthering 
the art of living together? For living together is an art, much as the observance 
of economic facts and laws must be the fundamental base of its achievement. 
What is the world trying to do? Broadly and inclusively, the people of the 
world are trying to take two steps: first, to superimpose the larger world view- 
point on the older national view so that the nations of the world may trade to- 
gether and sustain a decent living standard in an atmosphere of world peace and 
security. The second step is a shift in emphasis to the recognition of human 
values in comparison with the older sacredness of property values. Thus, labor 
of all classes and in all forms of organization is having a great deal to say and 
is being given a hearing. Ultimately the world will be a much better place to 
live in. More people will have more of the world’s goods and of leisure. Human 
life will express itself in a greater variety of more profitable and happier terms, 
but in the meantime this ultimate achievement requires sacrifice. 

Fortunately, the art of living together is not only a world problem, but 
an individual and community problem, and more fortunately still, all of us, 
even in the humblest spheres, can contribute something towards this art, which 
lies at the base of all happiness. 


@ ee ee 2 


No subject today is of more vital interest to American 

Taxation people than that of taxation. During the past 15 years 

of fair business, taxes have increased out of all proportion 

to net incomes and now that the worst depression the present generation has ever 

experienced is upon us, mass meetings of citizens protesting against high taxes 
are the rule rather than the exception. 

The situation is best illustrated by a recent statement from the governor- 
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elect of a Southern State who tells his people that the total ad valorem tax of 
this State amounts to more than one-third of its total bank deposits and this 
in fact of the State’s raw materials, on which she derives her principal revenue, 
selling below the cost of production. In fact, an analysis of the figures will show 
that the State’s money crop, cotton, will not pay at present prices her tax bill 
by several millions of dollars. 

If this were confined to a single State, it might not be so bad, but the fact 
is that the same condition applies to practically every other purely agricultural 
State of the Union. As this governor-elect points out, the trouble is not caused 
so much by taxes collected by the State itself, as it is by taxes of the local 
taxing districts within the State, the total of which amounts to from five to 
ten times as much as the State tax. Consequently, the principal cure must 
come from the counties and smaller taxing units within them. 


It has long been evident that the power to assess taxes has been delegated to 
too many agencies, many of which are in no way qualified to exercise the privi- 
lege, and that the right to vote bond issues has been too freely given to those 
who have no property by which said bonds are secured. School boards, drainage 
district boards, levee boards, road district boards, municipal boards, and boards 
of supervisors have all exercised such power under the laxity of the laws gov- 
erning bond issues that the people who pay the taxes and do not share as job- 
holders or the recipients of contracts have all but come to ruin in a time like this. 


If the present depression does no more than awaken the sleeping public to 
the evils of the tax situation and the correction of them, it may prove a blessing 
in disguise. The trouble is, it has gone on so long that it possibly can never be 
stopped before many who thought they had accumulated a competency will find 
their savings in land, houses, mortgages, stocks and bonds practically wiped out, 
directly or indirectly attributable to the huge tax that serves as a first lien 
against them. 


Qtr err mer msr es ® 


Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.—SHAKESPEARE. 


, So sung the poet of long ago, yet we find this philoso- 
Adversity phy quite in keeping with the present time, especially 
when this philosophy is applied to the cotton crisis. 

Editors, leaders, statesmen, and farmers realize, and have pointed out, that 
the whole economic, financial, and social well-being of the South depends too 
largely on cotton. By increasing cotton production above 15 million bales this 
year Southern farmers have ridden the good horse cotton to a point where it has 
become a broken and spiritless nag. The best of horses fail when ridden in- 
cessantly, and thus we find the cotton horse not only failing, but leaving the 
rider in a more or less helpless plight. But we cannot blame the horse, for cotton 
has brought more money into the South and contributed more to our favorable 
balance of trade than any other crop. 

The South once had a world monopoly on cotton which she has gradually 
lost to a point where she now only produces 52 per cent of the world’s cotton 
supply. While the South enjoyed this monopoly she learned to lean on it heavily 
even to the extent of neglecting her other agricultural resources. 

Time after time leaders have pointed out that the South was growing too 
much cotton, but the farmers, being unorganized, were unable to take any 
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definite action regarding reduction. Then it would seem that the best remedy 
would be to envoke the first law of nature. The law of self preservation is the 
first law of nature. Southern farmers can and will, during the coming years, 
make themselves less dependent upon cotton. Thus “adversity, ugly and venom- 
ous,” may yet prove to be a “precious jewel” that will turn the South toward 
a more self sustained agriculture. 

“The darkest hour is just before the dawn” and so is the present plight of 
the Southern farmer anything but bright, but the South has risen from adversity 
many times before, emerging each time a bigger and better Dixie, and she will 
do it again. This time, with all her wealth and added resources, she undoubtedly 
will recover to a greater prosperity. 


Qa ttmermtr merce meres . 


With the passing of Dr. L. L. Van 

Dr. a L. Van Slyke Slyke, American agriculture has lost 

one of its outstanding figures. Dr. 

Van Slyke died at his home in Geneva, N. Y., on September 30, following a brief 
illness. 

A true son of the Empire State, having been born in Centerville, Alleghany 
County, New York, in 1859, and having spent most of his active years in the 
service of the State, he nevertheless had attained world-wide recognition as an 
authority in agricultural chemistry. For nearly 40 years he had worked at the 
same desk at the New York Station, keeping fit by regular work in his flower 
and vegetable gardens, but from his personality and his research work emanated 
an influence, through his writings and the scientists trained under his super- 
vision, which has won him an unforgettable place in the advancement of scien- 
tific agriculture. 

In the August issue of BETTER Crops WirH PLANT Foop we were iiss 
to publish Dr. A. S. Alexander’s tribute to Dr. Van Slyke and his contributions 
to agriculture. With the sincerity and modesty which characterized the activi- 
ties of this eminent scientist, Dr. Van Slyke wrote us in acknowledgment: 

“I wish I were more worthy of the gracious 
statements made by Dr. Alexander.” 

Dr. Van Slyke’s book ‘‘Fertilizers and Crops” has, since its publication in 
1912, been recognized as a standard text. He was writing and was soon to 
publish a new book to be called “The Use of Fertilizers and Crop Production.” 
We hope that the book may still appear, that the added years of his experience 
and research work may still further benefit our understanding of these subjects. 


Qe ers mer 


As showing how much one country de- 

Cotton Abroad pends on another for the maintenance of its 

prosperity, it is interesting, if not a little dis- 

quieting, to read in a reputable business journal published in England, the effect 

on their cotton trade of the recent drop in cotton prices in America, which 

have, of course, declined from a farm price of 16c per pound in December, 
1929, to 5.9c per pound last month. 

Discussing conditions in the English cotton market, the journal points out 

that of more immediate importance was the sharp drop in raw miaterial values 
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following the publication of an official estimate of American cotton production, 
greatly in excess of the largest of the private forecasts. The journal continues 
that “previous purchases at once became relatively dear, involving heavy losses 
for the holders, and buyers, losing all confidence in prices, would not commit 
themselves beyond their most urgent needs. ... A vital consideration from 
the point of view of British producers is that the decline of raw material prices 
increases the proportion of wages and other production costs to the price of 
the finished article, making British goods dearer than ever in comparison with 
those of our competitors.” 

The conclusion is drawn that a hardening movement in raw cotton prices is 
essential before any trade revival can be expected. ‘The world is undoubtedly 
too poor at present to buy its normal quantities of cotton fabrics.” 

Thus, what is possibly worse than a low price is a declining price. It is very 
much to be hoped that present prices of cotton will stabilize, even though they 
should remain at a low level. The end of the growing season and the actual 
number of bales finally produced will be awaited with keen interest, both here 
and abroad. 


¢ eter rer srr t® 


Commencing with this number, BETTER 


Better Crops Crops WitH PLantT Foop will be issued bi- 

With Plant Food monthly. The same standards will be main- 

tained as in the past and we hope that we 

may continue to merit the warm support of our readers and contributors that 
they have so kindly accorded us heretofore. 

It is the purpose of the magazine to present in simple, non-technical lan- 
guage an accurate picture of problems relating to better crop production. 
While the agricultural industry is now suffering in sympathy with the depres- 
sion of world industrial conditions, the very fact that the achievement of a 
profitable crop production is now more difficult, makes a study of the problems 
involved all the more inviting and necessary. Thus, emphasis will be laid on 
articles showing how present problems of crop production are being met in 
different parts of the country—not only what is the farmer doing, but also 
what farm advisers say about it. 

Discussing all phases of the problem of crop production from the agronomic, 
economic, and social viewpoints, especial attention will continue to be given to 
the profitable maintenance of soil fertility. An important phase of soil fer- 
tility problems is the profitable use of commercial fertilizers. Interest in plant 
nutrition is growing. The use of fertilizers is increasing. There is now no fer- 
tilizer frontier. Farmers, extension forces, and others in every State are in- 
terested in some phase of the fertilizer problem. New materials are coming on 
the market. The fertilizer industry is rapidly changing from an industry with 
mixing relatively simple materials to a chemical industry, with all the problems 
of production, utilization, and distribution that this change involves. Thus, 
the various aspects of activity in this field are a vital matter to both the farmer 
and agricultural advisers. 

Finally, may we accord a word of appreciation to our contributors who 
have worked so faithfully since the magazine was inaugurated to present in 
clear and simple language, facts and experiences of vital interest along these 
lines. As in the past, the magazine will always be glad to receive such articles 
and to render all the service within its power in disseminating sound informa- 
tion on a profitable crop production in our national agriculture. 




















The Hastys, father and sons, know how to grow corn. 


In the order pictured above, their official 


yields in 1930 were: left, Palmer Hasty, 106.7 bus. per acre; George Hasty, 96.4 bus. per acre; and 
right, Wilson Hasty, 104 bus. per acre. 


The Hastys Grow Corn 


By M. D. Butler 


County Agent, Marion, Indiana 


ONSTANT study of corn grow- 
ing, as prompted by competing 
in the five-acre corn contest sponsored 
by the Indiana Corn Growers Associa- 
tion, was begun in 1928 by George 
Hasty and his sons, Wilson and Palmer, 
jointly operating a 220-acre Grant 
county farm in Indiana. 

In 1928, the Hastys produced an 
official yield of 82 bushels per acre on 
a measured five-acre field. The rec- 
ords of the association credit Palmer 
with this yield, for which he was 
awarded a bronze medal. The follow- 
ing year he increased his yield to the 
silver medal class, having used more 
care in seed selection and using 200 
pounds of a 2-12-12 fertilizer per 
acre. 

Although this was an increase and 
an improvement in both yield and 
costs over former years and a credit- 
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able yield for that locality, it was not 
enough for the Hastys. Wilson, a 
younger brother, thought he could “do 
most as well,” and so sons and father 
all competed in 1930, like the golfers 
trying to beat their own score. They 
used more than usual care in seed selec- 
tion and testing that year, set the 
planter wheels into 32 inches, and 
omitted the nitrogen in their fertilizer, 
applying an 0-10-10 mixture with the 
planter at the rate of 150 pounds per 
acre. 


Sons Beat Father 


The results of the 1930 official 
check-up by the county agent and 
judge are as follows: George Hasty, 
96.4 bushels per acre; Wilson Hasty, 
104; and Palmer Hasty 106.7 bushels 
per acre, winning for them two gold 
and one silver medals and the honor of 
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being the boy champion for Palmer. 
In addition to being the best boy 
grower in his county during 1930, 
Palmer also won sweepstakes 10 ears at 
the county corn show at Van Buren, 
Indiana, in a class of more than 300 
entries. At the district show at Mun- 
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cie he was recognized as having the 
second highest official yield in the dis- 
trict, being exceeded only by John 
Scott, Grant County Master Farmer, 
who produced a yield of 110 bushels 
per acre. 


Sweet Clover or Alfalfa 


By E. N. 


Bressman 


Oregon Agricultural College 


OUNG plants of sweet clover and 

alfalfa are extremely difficult to 
distinguish. It is true that typical 
plants of either crop have some out- 
standing characteristics, but there are 
plants which hardly can be placed as 
alfalfa or sweet clover. 

One of the common methods of de- 
termining sweet clover plants is to de- 
termine if there is an odor of cumarin 
present. Cumarin is a chemical which 
has a vanilla-like flavor and is char- 
acteristic of sweet clover. In very 
young plants this odor has not devel- 
oped to any great extent, however, 
and cannot always be used as a guide. 
In addition, if the cumarin gets on the 
hands, the odor will stay a long time. 

Each leaf of these crops is made up 
of three small leaflets. In sweet clover 
these leaflets are rather thick and full 
of moisture. The alfalfa leaflets are 
usually a darker green color, rather 
hairy and thin. These differences ap- 
pear to be about the safest guides as 
to the differences between young 
plants of these two crops. 

Some observers are of the opinion 
that there is a difference in the length 
of the small stems which bear the leaf- 
lets. The examination of a large num- 
ber of plants, however, shows that 
there is considerable variation in regard 
to this point and it cannot be relied 
upon as a constant difference between 


the two crops. 

Of course, when the plants are 
large there is considerable difference 
in growth. Sweet clover usually 
grows coarse and rank, while alfalfa 
tends to have a much smaller and finer 
plant. The flowers of sweet clover 
are on a long spike and are either 
yellow or white in color. On the 
other hand, the alfalfa flowers are us- 
ually purple or variegated, that is, of 
various colors, mostly smoky shades of 
purple. 

The seeds of the two crops are 
rather similar in appearances, but seed 
analysts readily distinguish one from 
the other. The sweet clover seed is 
characterized by a prominent thumb. 
Sweet clover seed is usually borne 
singly in a pod and the seed is very 
smooth and uniform in appearance. 
Alfalfa seed pods are curled and usual- 
ly contain several seeds. The seeds, 
therefore, of alfalfa tend to be rather 
irregular in shape. 





Jones: ““How do you spend your in- 
come?” 

Smith: “About 30 per cent for shel- 
ter, 30 per cent for clothing, 40 per 
cent for food and 20 per cent for 
amusement.” 

Jones: “But that adds up to 120 per 
cent.” 


Smith: “That’s right.” 
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RAIN, NOT 1930 DROUGHT, 


. CAUSE OF ABNORMAL CROPS 


Farmers who believe that last year’s 
drought affected soil chemically to im- 
prove it for this year’s crop are mis- 
taken, according to J. B. Kincer, of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau. 

“Abnormal crop growth this year is 
due entirely to contemporary weather 
conditions,” he said, “and in no way 
may be attributed to improvement of 
soil conditions.” 

The summer, particularly the month 
of July, has been unusually warm, and 
rainfall has been above normal in At- 
lantic seaboard and southern States, it 
was explained. Under such conditions, 
all vegetable matter grows rapidly. 

The facts that disprove the theory 
that soil is chemically changed may be 
brought out by comparing eastern and 
southern State crop conditions to those 
in the corn belt, through the north and 
northwest. 

In the belt the drought was just as 
severe as in the east, yet subnormal 
rainfall has caused crops to be consid- 
erably below normal. 

Plenty of heat, coupled with con- 
stant moisture due to opportune rain- 
fall, are the causes for abnormal crop 
growth.—Science News Letter, Sep- 
tember $, 1931. 


A SYSTEM FOR FIELD 
RECORDS 


A system for keeping field records, 
which he has found to be thorough, 
definite, flexible, convenient, and com- 
pact, has been worked out by W. L. 
Funkhouser, county agricultural agent 
in Cheshire county, N. H. 

The records are kept on 63% by 
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101% inch loose-leaf sheets which are 
folded twice so that they may be kept 
in a pocket-sized notebook. Lines are 
ruled to allow for names and addresses 
on the side margin and projects across 
the top of the page. Each sheet is 
made out for the people in one com- 
munity. Any information concerninz 
an individual is placed opposite his 
name and under the project or item 
to which it relates. 

By making all of the entries for 
the people in a community or section 
on one sheet, Mr. Funkhouser has 
found that he has a convenient and 
complete list of all the extension serv- 
ice cooperators in his county by com- 
munities and that at a glance he can 
determine just what to take up with 
each person, what material to carry 
with him when visiting any commu- 
nity, and just how his itinerary should 
be planned to keep travel at a mini- 
mum and avoid retracing his steps. 

Where the records cover several 
years, trends can be seen at a glance. 
At the end of the year much of the 
statistical material for the annual re- 
port is already assembled and quickly 
and easily summarized from _ these 
records, Mr. Funkhouser reports.—Ex- 
tension Service Review. 


FEDERAL CHEMISTS MAKE 
NEW FROZEN FRUIT PULP 


A new and delicious type of frozen 
fruit product has been developed by 
experiments in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and offers 
new possibilities for the utilization of 
various fruits, according to Dr. F. C. 
Blanck, in charge of the food research 
division of the Bureau-of Chemistry 
and Soils. 
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Experiments at the bureau’s labora- 
tory of fruit and vegetable chemistry 
in Los Angeles, Calif., states Doctor 
Blanck, have included peaches, apri- 
cots, plums, cherries, pears, raspberries, 
and strawberries. 

“By pulping the pitted fruit, adding 
a sugar sirup of proper concentration, 
mixing it thoroughly, and then freez- 
ing it at very low temperatures, de- 
partment chemists have developed a 
frozen fruit product with a remark- 
ably smooth texture and with the full 
retention of the original flavor which 
makes it suitable and acceptable for 
direct consumption,” says Doctor 
Blanck. 

“If the results measure up to their 
present promise,” he says, “this new 
type of frozen product will offer a new 
outlet for the fruit grower and packer, 
besides furnishing the ice-cream manu- 
facturer and soda-fountain operator 
with a new and highly desirable fruit 
base, as well as a new frozen fruit 
product for direct consumption in the 
frozen state.” 


POTASH AND FRUIT TREES 


It is time to clear up and burn the 
garden rubbish. I dislike doing this, 
because such light soil needs to have 
every possible bit of vegetable matter 
worked into it. But burning upsets 
the hibernating arrangements of many 
garden pests, and incidentally puts a 
little potash where it will come in 
handy. A friend has a theory about 
potash that is interesting. He says it 
is the pack horse that carries the nitro- 
gen and phosphoric acid about in their 
journey through the plants, and that, 
when it is not on hand in soluble form, 
these other ingredients do not get 
where they should be at the time they 
ought to be there. This may not have 
much of a scientific sound, but his ar- 
guments are based on what he feels 
that he has seen in plant growth re- 
sults, when available potash was on the 
spot and when it was not. Perhaps 
science may O. K. or disprove this 
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idea some time. 

I have seen too many plants make 
wonderful response to complete fer- 
tilizers containing quickly available 
potash to put dependence on the old 
notion that, because some soils have 
considerable potash somewhere in their 
depths, the roots of plants and trees 
can search it out and help themselves. 
That is considerably like making a hog 
root for a living. Perhaps he will live 
if he is that kind of razorback type. 
Our farm crops have not been bred 
and brought up to shift for themselves 
like that. 

I find a growing feeling among 
apple men’ that potash has often been 
neglected in the apple tree program, 
and a disposition to remedy this lack. 
Apple trees, both in growth and fruit- 
age have a way of telling their needs 
to those who have eyes to see, and a 
disposition to analyze the result of 
their observation. Such an interpreta- 
tion of the trees’ needs may not be 
based on elaborate figures and graphs, 
and yet contain truth that fits accu- 
rately and quickly into farm plans. 
Picking up truth as we go along is a 
logical part of farm work, recognized 
by the majority of farmers—W. W. 
Higgins, Rural New Yorker. 


LOSING CORN BELT SOIL 


It takes only about seven years un- 
der continuous corn cultivation in 
northern Missouri and southern Iowa 
for one inch of an important type of 
rolling Corn Belt soil to wash off land 
of gentle slope, says the United States 
Department of Agriculture. On steep- 
er land, that having an 8-foot drop for 
every 100 feet, soil washes off at the 
rate of an inch a year. This means that 
with the prevailing system of corn 
production in this region, the most 
productive part of the land, the 7 
inches of topsoil, is being washed away 
within 7 to 49 years. This as virgin 
soil produced 75 bushels of corn to 
the acre in good years; the exposed 
subsoil produces about 20 bushels. 
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REVIEWS 


This section contains a short review of some of the most practical and important bulletins, and lists all 
recent publications of the United States Department of Agriculture and the State Experiment Stations 


relating to Soils, Fertilizers, Economics, and Crops. 


A file of this department of BETTER CROPS WITH 


PLANT FOOD would provide a complete index covering all publications from these sources on the particular 
subjects named. 


Fertilizers 


The growing importance of potash 
fertilizers in maintaining crop produc- 
tion, especially in certain crop systems, 
adds a fundamental character to vari- 
ous problems of potash fertilization, 
among which the rate of absorption of 
potash by plants is prominent. A new 
bulletin recently released by the Ar- 
kansas College of Agriculture as No. 
265 is entitled “The Rate of Absorp- 
tion of Potassium by Plants and Its 
Possible Effect Upon the Amount of 
Potassium Remaining in Soils from 
Applications of Potassium Fertilizers.” 
The authors, R. P. Bartholomew and 
George Janssen, designed the work to 
answer four questions: 

(1) How rapidly can plants absorb 
potassium from solution? 

(2) How rapidly does fixation of 
potassium by the soil take place? 

(3) Does fixation by the soil remove 
potassium from the influence of 
plant feeding? 

(4) What is the effect of cropping 
upon the amount of potassium re- 
maining from the fertilizer ap- 
plication at the end of the season? 

The plan of experiment included 
four crops—corn, soybeans, Sudan 
grass, and cowpeas. The crops were 
grown in culture solutions and in 
soils. 

The chief thesis resulting from this 
work is that plants absorb potassium 
very rapidly during the early stages of 
growth so that the soil is relatively 
depleted of available potassium. Thus 
in the later stages of growth, plants 
translocate and re-utilize the potassium 





previously taken up in order to main. 
tain growth during the later stages of 
development. 

It was also shown that plants rapidly 
readjusted themselves to various con- 
centrations of potassium in solution 
and absorbed potassium even from 
small concentrations. 

The fixation of potassium by soils 
in which no plants were growing and 
in soils seeded to crops is discussed. 
The bulletin is an excellent study of 
certain principles of the action of po- 
tassium in relation to both soils and 
crops. 

The marked influence of soil and 
plant variation on responses to fertil- 
izers is brought out by Professor N. L. 
Partridge and J. O. Veatch in Michi- 
gan Agricultural Experiment Station 
Technical Bulletin 114, ‘Fertilizers 
and Soils in Relation to Concord 
Grapes in Southwestern Michigan.” 
Soil variation, especially with respect 
to organic matter in the surface soil, 
exerted an appreciable influence on 
plant growth, which effect tended to 
be reduced but not obviated by the 
use of fertilizers. The initial vigor of 
the vine was also noticeable in its in- 
fluence throughout the period of the 
experiment. The weak plants never 
caught up to the stronger plants, in 
spite of fertilization. However, fer- 
tilizers materially aided these weak 
plants and, in fact, had more relative 
influence on them than on the stronger 
plants. Fertilizers were noticeably ef- 
fective in helping yields in the “off” 
years. The authors conclude from the 
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work that fertilizers tend to reduce 
the effects of soil and plant variation 
on yield, but not entirely to overcome 
them. 


An interesting and handy summari- 
zation of recommendations on the use 
of fertilizers for the principal crops 
grown in Pennsylvania has been pre- 
pared by Professor J. B. R. Dickey. 
The three primary fertilizer nutrients, 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash 
are briefly considered and suggestions 
on fertilizer analyses and ratios for 
individual crops on different soils un- 
der various farming systems are given. 
“Fertilizing Farm Crops,” Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural Extension Leaflet 
26, should be very helpful to those in- 
terested in these questions in this State. 

“Commercial Fertilizer Law,” Dept. of Agr., 
Tallahassee, Fla., Nathan Mayo. 

“Commercial Fertilizers, Commercial Feeds 
and Agricultural Liming Material,” State In- 
spect. Serv., College Park, Md., Control Series, 
No. 140, July, 1931. 

“Nitrate Fertilization and Keeping Quality 
of Apple Fruits,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Wooster, 
Ohio, Bul. 479, June, 1931, J. H. Gourley 
and E. F. Hopkins. 

“Care, Use, and Economic Value of Farm 
Manure,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Corvallis, Ore., Sta. 
Cir. 105, June, 1931, W. L. Powers and C. V. 
Ruzek. 

Fertilizer Report, 1930,” Dept. of Agr., 
Harrisburg, Pa., Gen. Bul. 504, July 1, 1931, 
James W. Kellogg. 

“Inspection of Fertilizers,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Kingston, R. I., Ann. Fert. Cir., Sept., 1930, 
W. L. Adams and F. S. Schlenker. 

“The Fertilizing Value of Greensand,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Col. Sta., Tex., Bul. 428, June, 
1931, G. S. Fraps. 

“Potash in 1930,” U. S. D. C., Washing- 
ton, D. C., 11:4, Aug., 1931, A. T. Coons. 


Soils 

The influence of fertilizer analysis 
and soil on the yield of sugar cane and 
sugar in Louisiana is reported by A. M. 
O’Neal and S. J. Breaux, Jr., in Louisi- 
ana Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin 222, entitled “Soil Fertility 
Investigations, Sugar Cane District of 
Louisiana.” The results of one year’s 
fertilization work with nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash alone and in 
combinations based on the Schreiner 
triangle scheme are given for each of 
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the soils studied. The responses to the 
several fertilizers varied with different 
soils, but in general, complete fertiliz- 
ers usually were among the highest- 
yielding treatments. As this work is 
continued, valuable information should 
be furnished with respect to the ques- 
tion as to the best fertilizers for sugar 
cane in Louisiana. 


The Soil Survey Reports of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Experiment Station 
form a most instructive and interest- 
ing series of publications. In addition 
to the cartographic and soil descriptive 
sections, general principles of soil man- 
agement are discussed and suggestions 
for the profitable handling of each in- 
dividual soil are given. These recom- 
mendations and suggestions are based 
on actual field trials, as well as gen- 
eral knowledge. As a result, each sur- 
vey report is a brief, but highly valu- 
able and practical compendium of the 
soils of the county. Soil Report No. 
49, “Wayne County Soils,” by E. A. 
Norton, R. S. Smith, E. E. De Turk, 
F. C. Bauer, and L. H. Smith, is a 
worthy addition to this series. 


Soil Survey of The Clear Lake Area, Cali- 
fornia,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Series 
1927, No. 13, E. J. Carpenter, R. Earl Storie, 
and Stanley W. Cosby. 

‘A Soil Management Program for Grundy 
Silt Loam,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Ames, Iowa, Bul. 
280, June, 1931, W. H. Stevenson, P. E. 
Brown, L. W. Forman, H. R. Meldrum, A. 
J. Englehorn, and R. E. Bennett. 

“The Measurement of the Degree of Satu- 
ration of Soils with Bases,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Ames, Iowa, Res. Bul. 139, May, 1931, R. H. 
Walker, B. J. Firkins, and P. E. Brown. 

“Increasing Soil Acidity as a Means of 
Controlling Black Root-rot of Tobacco,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Amberst, Mass., Bul. 276, June, 
1931, Wm. L. Doran. 

“Soil Survey of Lincoln County, Nebraska,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Series 1926, 
No. 35, A. W. Goke, E. A. Nieschmidt, and 
R. C. Roberts. 

"Studies on the Reaction of Greenhouse 
Soils to the Growth of Plants,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Wooster, Ohio, Bul. 484, Aug., 1931, 
W. W. Wiggin and J. H. Gourley. 

“Soil Survey of Butler County, Ohio.” U. 
S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Series 1927, No. 
12, Earl D. Fowler and T. C. Green. 

“Drainage and Improvement of Wet Land,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Corvallis, Ore., Sta. Cir. 102, 
Jan., 1931, W. L. Powers. 

“Soil Survey of Manitowoc County, Wis- 
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consin,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
Series 1926, No. 34, A. C. Anderson, W. J. 
Geib, M. J. Edwards, H. H. Hull, and Merritt 
Whitson. 

Forest Types in the Southwest as Deter- 
mined by Climate and Soil,” U. S. D. A, 
Washington, D. C., Tech. Bul. 247, Aug., 
1931, G. A. Pearson. 

“Irrigation Districts, Their Organization, 
Operation, and Financing,” U.S. D. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Tech. Bul. 254, June, 1931, 
Wells A. Hutchins. 


Crops 

Among the references to experi- 
mental work done on the fertilization 
of various crops in the many publica- 
tions received this month, several re- 
sults showing the effect of fertiliza- 
tion on quality of crops are to be 
found. With quality of produce playing 
such a role in our present competitive 
markets, this work assumes unusual 
interest. For instance, the recently 
issued annual reports of the New Jer- 
sey State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and the New Jersey Agricultural 
College Experiment Station contain 
some striking photographs from work 
done to determine the effect of potas- 
sium deficiency on the growth of the 
beet. The investigations show that 
when the beet is grown with a defi- 
ciency of potassium, most of the potas- 
sium is localized in the root tip and 
the tips increase in length but very 
little in diameter. The beet responds 
anatomically and externally in essen- 
tially the same manner as the sweet 
potato and tomato with respect to a 
deficiency of potassium. 

Further evidence that the fertilizer 
frontier is pushing farther and farther 
westward into the arid region where 
an adequate supply of water was once 
considered the prime factor in profit- 
able crop production, is found in the 
annual report ending June 30, 1930, 
of the Nevada Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Experimental work in 
the well irrigated Las Vegas Valley of 
southern Nevada is being directed in 
an effort to advance a clear knowledge 
of the actual chemical nature and 
physical properties of these soils to se- 
cure improvement in their productive 
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capacity by the use of manures and 
commercial fertilizers. 

Tests of commercial fertilizers on 
vegetables, alfalfa, and orchard fruits 
were continued in 1929-30. Orchard 
fruits showed marked improvement in 
both quantity and quality of yields 
under treatment with potash and phos- 
phorus. No increases in yield were 
traceable to the effect of commercial 
fertilizers on either asparagus or canta- 
loupes. However, carrots and onions 
gave marked increases following appli- 
cations of potassium sulphate, al- 
though the soils in which they were 
grown appeared to be well supplied 
with potash. This raised a question 
whether previous increases in yields on 
vegetable plots treated with complete 
fertilizer might not have been due to 
the potash instead of to the nitrogen 
or the phosphorus in the fertilizer. In 
the present year’s tests, neither nitro- 
gen nor phosphorus gave any increases 
in yields. 

“Some Factors Which Influence Growth and 
Fruiting of the Tomato,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Fay- 
etteville, Ark., Bul. 267, June, 1931, Victor 
M. Watts. 

“Home Floriculture in California,’ Agr. 
Ext. Service, Berkeley, Cal., Cir. 53, June, 1931, 
H. M. Butterfield. 

“Growing and Handling Sweet Potatoes in 
California,” Agr. Ext. Service, Berkeley, Cal., 
Cir. 55, June, 1931, D. R. Porter. 

“Effects of Clover and Alfalfa in Rotation, 
Part III,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Fort Collins, Colo., 
Bul. 363, Dec., 1930, Wm. P. Headden. 

“Effects of Different Systems of Grazing by 
Cattle Upon a Western Wheat-Grass Type of 
Range, near Fort Collins, Colorado,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Fort Collins, Colo., Bul. 377, July, 1931, 
Herbert C. Hanson, L. Dudley Love, and M. 
S. Morris. 

Native and Exotic Palms of Florida,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Gainesville, Fla., Bul. 228, May, 
1931, Harold Mowry. 

“1930 Cooperative Extension Work in Ag- 
riculture and Home Economics,” Agr. Ext. 
Service, Gainesville, Fla., Wilmon Newell. 

“Georgia Mountain Experiment Station,” 
Ga. Exp. Sta., Experiment, Ga., Cir. 92, June, 
1931, H. P. Stuckey. 

‘An Investigation of the Quality of Illinois 
Grown Wheat,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Urbana, Ill., 
Bul. 371, June, 1931, Robert W. Siark. 

“A Gene Influencing the Composition of the 
Culm in Maize,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Ames, lowa, 
Res. Bul. 138, May, 1931, Merle T. Jenkins and 
Fisk Gerhardt. 

“Genetic Tests for Linkage Between Row 
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Number Genes and Certain Qualitative Genes 
in Maize,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Ames, lowa, Res. 
Bul. 142, June, 1931, E. W. Lindstrom. 

“Abstracts of Papers Not Included in Bul- 
letins, Finances, Meteorology, Index,’ Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Orono, Me., Bul. 357, Dec., 1930. 

“More Vegetables from the Home Garden,” 
Ext. Serv. Univ. of Md., College Park, Md., 
Bul. 34, Rev. April, 1931, Fred W. Geise 
and V. R. Boswell. 

“Peach Rejuvenation Studies in Maryland,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., College Park, Md., Bul. 327, 
May, 1931, A. Lee Schrader and E. C. Auchter. 

“The Quarterly Bulletin,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
East Lansing, Mich., Vol. XIV, No. 1, Aug., 
1931. 

“More Alfalfa for Michigan,’ Mich. State 
Col., East Lansing, Mich., Ext. Bul. 23 (Rev.), 
Feb., 1931, R. E. Decker. 

“Residual Effects of Fruit Thinning with 
the Lombard Plum,” Agr. Exp. Sta., East 
Lansing, Mich., Tech. Bul. 112, May, 1931, 
J. H. Waring. 

“The Fruiting Habit of the Peach as In- 
fluenced by Pruning Practices,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
East Lansing, Mich., Tech. Bul. 116, May, 
1931, Roy E. Marshall. 

“Spring Wheat in Minnesota,’ Univ. of 
Minn., St. Paul, Minn., Spec. Bul. 133, Dec., 
1930, H. K. Wilson and R. S. Dunham. 

“Grow More Soybeans in Minnesota,” Univ. 
of Minn., St. Paul, Minn., Spec. Bul. 134, 
Dec., 1930, A. C. Arny and R. E. Hodgson. 

“Barley in Minnesota,” Univ. of Minn., St. 
Paul, Minn., Spec. Bul. 135, Oct., 1930, F. J. 
Stevenson, R. O. Bridgford, and R. F. Crim. 

“Reed Canary Grass for Meadows and Pas- 
tures,” Univ. of Minn., St. Paul, Minn., Spec. 
Bul. 137, Mar., 1931, A. C. Arny and R. E. 
Hodgson. 

“The Home Vegetable Garden,’ Ext. Serv., 
Univ. of Mo., Columbia, Mo., Cir. 270, Mar., 
1931, J. W. C. Anderson. 

“Dairy Pastures,” Ext. Serv., Univ. of Mo., 
Columbia, Mo., Cir. 271, Mar., 1931, J. E. 
Crosby, M. J. Regan, and C. E. Carter. 

Sudan Grass Production in Missouri,” Univ. 
of Mo., Columbia, Mo., Cir. 276, June, 1931, 
C. A. Helm. 

“Forty-fourth Annual Report of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of Nebraska,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Lincoln, Neb., Feb. 1, 1931. 

“Dry-Farming Investigations in Northeast- 
ern New Mexico,” Agr. Exp. Sta., State Col., 
N. M., Bul. 191, Mar., 1931, John Carter, Jr. 

“Grape Culture,” Agr. Exp. Sta., State Coll., 
N. M., Bul. 192, Mar., 1931, A. B. Fite and 
A. S. Curry. 

Peach Growing in New York,” N. Y. State 
Col. of Agr., Ithaca, N. Y., Bul. 208, Apr., 
1931, G. W. Peck. 

“Strawberry Culture,’ N. Y. State Col. of 
Agr., Ithaca, N. Y., Bul. 211, June, 1931, G. 
W. Peck. 

"Studies of the Genus Delphinium,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Ithaca, N. Y., Bul. 519, Apr., 1931, 
Earle I. Wilde. 
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“Outline of Agronomy Work Being Con- 
ducted in North Carolina,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
State Col. Sta., Raleigh, N. C., Agron. In- 
form. Cir. 62, Aug., 1931. 

"Williston Substation Report, Apr. 1, 1930, 
to Mar. 31, 1931,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Fargo, N. 
D., Bul. 248, May, 1931, E. G. Schollander. 

“Emergency Pasture and Hay Crops,” Agr. 
Ext. Div., Agr. Exp. Sta., Fargo, N. D., Cir. 
100, Apr., 1931, T. E. Stoa and E. G. Booth. 

Selecting Show Corn in North Dakota,” 
Agr. Ext. Div., Agr. Exp. Sta., Fargo, N. D., 
Cir. 105, Aug. 1931, P. J. Olson and E. G. 
Booth. 

“Factors Affecting Fruit Setting I. Stayman 
Winesap,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Wooster, Ohio, Bul. 
483, Aug., 1931, Freeman S. Howlett. 

“The Bimonthly Bulletin,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Wooster, Ohio, No. 152, Sept.-Oct., 1931. 

“Austrian Winter Field Peas in Oregon,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Corvallis, Ore., Sta. Bul. 286, 
June, 1931, H. A. Schoth. 

Factors for Consideration in Standardiza- 
tion of Oregon Dried Prunes,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Corvallis, Ore., Sta. Bul. 291, June, 1931, 
Ernest H. Wiegand and D. E. Bullis. 

A Study of Tree Stocks in Relation to 
Winter Injury and Its Prevention,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Corvallis, Ore., Sta. Cir. 103, May, 1931, 
Leroy Childs and Gordon G. Brown. 

Forty-third Annual Report of the Director 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Kingston, R. 1., Contribution No. 
406. 

Barley Production in South Dakota,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Brookings, S. D., Bul. 256, Dec., 
1930, K. H. Klages. 

Forty-third Annual Report, 1930,” Univ. 
of Tenn., Agr. Exp. Sta., Knoxville, Tenn., 
Jan. 1, 1931. 

"Sweet Clover Pasture,’ Agr. Ext. Serv., 
Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn., Pub. 169 
(Cir. 4—Rev.), May, 1931, J. C. McAmis. 

Forty-third Annual Report, 1930,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Col. Sta., Tex. 

“Citrus Culture in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas,” Ext. Serv., A. & M. Col. of 
Texas, Col. Sta., Texas, B-66,, June, 1927. 

“Gardening,” Ext. Serv., A. & M. Col. of 
Tcx., Col. Sta., Tex., B.-70, Feb., 1931, J. F. 
Rosborough and Frank S. Jamison. 

**Radishes,” Ext. Serv., A. & M. Col. of 
Tex., Col. Sta., Tex., C-83, Jan., 1931, J. F. 
Rosborough. 

Annual Summary of Publications, July 1, 
1930, to June 30, 1931,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Lo- 
gan, Utah, Cir. 95, July, 1931, Blanche Condit 
Pittman. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of Cooperative 
Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics,” Agr. Ext. Serv., Burlington, Vt., Ext. 
Bul. 15, June, 1930, J. E. Carrigan. 

"Wheat Varieties of Washington in 1929,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Pullman, Wash., Bul. 256, 
July, 1931, E. F. Gaines and E. G. Shafer. 

Ladino Clover,” Ext. Serv., State Col. of 
Wash., Pullman, Wash., Cir. 17, Aug., 1931, 
Leonard Hegnauer. 
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“Northern and Native-Grown Potato Seed 
Stock,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Morgantown, W. Va., 
Bul. 242, June, 1931, K. C. Westover. 

“Our Worst Weeds,” Ext. Serv., Col. of 
Agr., Madison, Wis., Radio Circular, Aug., 
1931. 

“How Shall We Control Weeds?” Ext. Serv., 
Col. of Agr., Madison, Wis., Radio Circular, 
Aug., 1931. 

“Making the Most of Oneida County Land,” 
Ext. Serv., Col. of Agr., Madison, Wis., Spec. 
Cir., Apr., 1931, K. L. Hatch and H. M. 
Knipfel. 

“Shelterbelts and Fruits,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Laramie, Wyo., Bul. 179, May, 1931, A. L. 
Nelson. 

“Report on The Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1930,” U. S. Dept. of Agr., Washing- 
ton, D. C., July, 1931, W. H. Beal and H. M. 
Steece. 

Plant Material Introduced by the Division 
of Foreign Plant Introduction, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, October 1 to December 31, 1929,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Inventory No. 
101, June, 1931. 

“A Simple Chemical Test for Predetermin- 
ing the Culinary Quality of Potatoes as Af- 
fected by the Accumulation of Soluble Sugars,” 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Cir. 158, 
Mar., 1931, Walter M. Peacock and Byron C. 
Brunstetter. 

“Weeds—How to Control Them,’ U. S&S. 
D. A., Washington, D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 660 
(Rev.), June, 1931, H. R. Cox. 

Tomatoes as a Truck Crop,” U. S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C., Farmers’ Bul. 1338 (Rev.), 
July, 1931, W. R. Beattie. 

“Glossary of Botanical Terms Commonly 
Used in Range Research,” U. S. D. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Misc. Pub. 110, July, 1931, 
W. A. Dayton. 

“The Weather Bureau,” U. S. D. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Misc. Pub. 114, July, 1931, 
E. B. Calvert. 

"Government Forest Work,” U. S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C., Dept. Cir. 211 (Rev.), 
June, 1931. 

“Harvesting Small Grain, Soybeans, and 
Clover in the Corn Belt with Combines and 
Binders,” U. §. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
Tech. Bul. 244, May, 1931, L. A. Reynoldson, 
W. R. Humphries, and J. H. Martin. 


Economics 


Cost of production is a matter of 
serious consideration among all grow- 
ers at the present time, and in figuring 
these costs, a usable system of keeping 
farm business accounts is necessary. 
To encourage the keeping of systematic 
accounts, the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of North Carolina has issued 
Bulletin 278 entitled, ““The Farm Busi- 
ness Accounts.” In it, G. W. Forster, 
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Agricultural Economist, has outlined 
for the farm a workable system of 
keeping inventories and arriving at 
statements which will give a clear pic- 
ture of farm assets and liabilities upon 
which to work. The bulletin will un- 
doubtedly have a wide range of in- 
terest among producers and extension 
men. 


“Cost of Producing Rice in Arkansas in 
1927,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Fayetteville, Ark., Bul. 
266, June, 1931, Orville J. Hall. 

“Labor Efficiency in Planting and Harvest- 
ing on Eastern Connecticut Dairy Farms,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Storrs, Conn., Bul. 172, Apr., 1931, 
Donald O. Hammerberg, 1. G. Davis, Cecil G. 
Tilton, and Albert E. Waugh. 

“Florida Truck Crop Competition,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Gainesville, Fla., Bul. 224, Feb.. 
1931, C. V. Noble and Marvin A. Brooker 

“A Market Research Bibliography,’ Uni 
of Ill., Urbana, Ill., Bul. 38, Sept., 1931. 

“The Trend of Corn Prices,” Agr. Exp. Sta.. 
Ames, Iowa, Bul. 284, July, 1931, G. S. 
Shepherd. 

“Planning the Farm Business on Three 
Dairy-Fruit Farms in Massachusetts,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Amberst, Mass., Bul. 275, June, 1931. 
R. 1. Mighell. 

“Planning the Farm Business,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., State Col. Sta., Raleigh, N. C., Bul. 277, 
June, 1931, G. W. Forster. 

"Some Factors Causing Variations in Crop 
Production Costs in Putnam County,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Wooster, Ohio, Bul. 481, July, 
1931, John F. Dowler. 

“An Economic Study of the Hop Industry 
in Oregon,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Corvallis, Ore., 
Sta. Bul. 288, June, 1931, George L. Sulerud. 

“Cost of Wheat Production by Power 
Methods of Farming, 1919-1929,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Pullman, Wash., Bul. 255, June, 1931, 
]. G. Klemgard and G. F. Cadisch. 

“The Fall 1931 Agricultural Outlook,” 
State Col. of Wash., Pullman, Wash., Timely 
Economic Information for Washington Farm- 
ers, No. 1, Sept., 1931. 

A Method of Determining the Volume and 
Tonnage of Haystacks,’ U. S. D. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Tech. Bul. 239, June, 1931, 
W. H. Hosterman. 

Hedging in Grain Futures,’ U. S. D. A. 
Washington, D. C., Cir. 151, June, 1931, J. M. 
MeAl. 
“Revised Regulations for Cotton Ware- 
houses,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Serv. 
& Reg. Announcement No. 126, June, 1931. 

Regulations for Warehousemen Storing 
Grain,” U.S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Serv. 
& Reg. Announcement No. 127, June, 1931. 

“Regulations for Warehousemen Storing 
Tobacco,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., 
Serv. & Reg. Announcement No. 129, July, 
1931, 
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NEW VEGETABLE PEST IS 
SPREADING IN SOUTH 


Add another to the worries of the 
truck grower. 

The vegetable weevil, a new hardy, 
strong flying insect which has a 
healthy appetite for a wide variety of 
common garden crops is spreading in 
the Southern States and is known to 
occur in California, the United States 
Department of Agriculture reports. 

This weevil is a small, grayish- 
brown beetle, about a third of an inch 
long. It was first found in Stone 
county, in Mississippi, in 1922. Since 
then it has spread to many counties in 
that State as well as to Louisiana, 
Alabama, and Florida, and in 1926 
was discovered in the vicinity of San 
Jose, California. 

The pest is a hardy flyer, and this 
makes it difficult to control its spread. 
Some of the plants which it attacks 
are turnip, cabbage, collard, carrot, 
mustard, spinach, beet, chard, radish, 
potato, tomato, lettuce, onion, pars- 
ley, parsnip, chickweed, mallow, pig- 
weed, dock, and milk thistle. 

Arsenical poisons will control the 
insect, but in such crops as lettuce 
the use of poison involves an element 
of danger. Poisoned bran bait as used 
for cutworms is partially effective 
during May and June. 


NOT ALL WHEAT 


Winnipeg, Man.—The western pro- 
vinces of Canada do not depend 
for their prosperity only on wheat. 
The magnitude of the wheat crop has 
tended to overshadow other branches 
of farm production which, by them- 
selves, are quite important. Saskatche- 
wan ranks second only to Ontario as 
a poultry province with an estimated 
production last year of 30,000,000 
dozen eggs. The total-value of poultry 
products to the farmers in 1930 is es- 
timated by provincial authorities at 
$30,000,000. 

Manitoba alone produces one-third 
of the annual honey crop of Canada. 
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Last year this province produced 10,- 
110,128 pounds of honey, ranking sec- 
ond only to Ontario in this respect. 
The extensive growing of sweet clover 
has made such a record possible. In 
Alberta and Saskatchewan production 
is increasing and reached 2'4 million 
pounds last year. 

Truck farming and market garden- 
ing around the towns and cities is a 
large industry employing thousands of 
families. In the summer season the 
local demand for fresh vegetables is 
fully met. Small fruits are being 
grown in increasing amounts and a 
considerable range of hardy tree fruits 
has been developed. Some local dis- 
tricts have gone in extensively for 
strawberry growing. A factor in small 
fruit growing on farms is the shelter 
belt. Over 100,000,000 trees have 
been sent out by the Dominion Fores- 
try Stations for planting on prairie 
homesteads since they were established. 

Of specialized crops perhaps the 
most important is sugar beets, now 
grown extensively on irrigated land in 
Southern Alberta. The sugar beet 
factory at Raymond is now the largest 
in Canada. It turned out 25,000,000 
pounds of refined sugar from last year’s 
sugar beet crop. 


NEW POP-CORN VARIETY 
POPS TO GREATER SIZE 


Pop-corn specialists have surpassed 
the record of two blades of grass for 
one. Through selection, they have 
produced a new strain which pops to 
26 times its volume. 

The new strain, a yellow pearl pop- 
corn named Sunburst, was produced 
during a 7-year period by agronomists 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

They produced the new strain by 
testing ears of pop-corn and retain- 
ing for seed the ones which gave the 
greatest volume of popped corn. The 
test consisted of popping a sample of 
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the seed from each of the selected ears 
and measuring the volume of the re- 
sulting popped corn. Each sample 
was also tasted for flavor and texture. 
The remainder of the seed on the good 
ears was kept and planted the follow- 
ing year. The process was then re- 
ated. 

Although the testing was a long 
job, it proved worth the effort in pro- 
ducing better popping corn. It took 
one man a day to test from 60 to 75 
ears of corn. However, the new 
strain showed an average of 26 times 
the volume of the seed when popped, 
while Queen Golden, the variety from 
which Sunburst was developed, gives 
slightly more than 19 times the vol- 
ume of the grain. 

Such careful selection of seed, while 
not practical for the small grower, has 
possibilities for the commercial grower 
of pop-corn seed, declare the agron- 
omists who made the Kansas tests. 


MAINTAIN FERTILITY 


One of the most significant results 
of experiments carried on for the past 
§0 years on the soil fertility plots at 
the Pennsylvania State College is the 
convincing evidence that the fertility 
of the soil may be maintained by the 
use of commercial fertilizers and lime, 
without the use of manure, declared 
Dr. S. W. Fletcher, director of agri- 
cultural research, in a recent radio ad- 
dress. There is no good reason, he said, 
why the farm lands of the United 
States should not be fully as produc- 
tive 2,000 years from now as they 
were when first brought under the 
plow. 


SPORES IN UPPER AIR 


Scouting trips with airplanes show 
that spores of certain plant diseases are 
often found at heights of 10,000 feet 
in the upper air. This is one explana- 
tion for the spread of such diseases as 
black stem rust of small grains, say 
specialists of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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Investigators working with white 
pine blister rust have found that spores 
of that disease falling in a perfectly 
still atmosphere from a height of 1 
mile require 55 hours to reach the 
earth. Such experiments make it 
clear that plant disease may be blown 
for long distances unless brought down 
by rain or some other agency. 


WASHINGTON SAYS FARM 
ECONOMIES BEING EF- 
FECTED IN STATE 


R. M. Turner, Washington State 
College extension economist, reports 
that “Washington dairymen are cut- 
ting feed costs by growing more high 
quality home-grown feeds and per- 
manent pastures. The wheat farmer 
is allowing his less productive acres to 
go uncultivated or turning them into 
pasture. Profitable substitute crops are 
being sought in growing peas, sweet 
clover, vetch, flax, beans, Australian 
winter field peas, and other seed crops. 
More livestock feeds are being grown. 
A change to more hogs and beef cattle 
in eastern Washington is being brought 
about mainly as a result of the favor- 
able feed-livestock ration. Poultry- 
men are studying their farm records 
and management problems more close- 
ly. The quality of the chicks and 
pullets reared is improving. Orchard- 
ists are planning to study cost records 
closely, apply as much fertilizer as 
necessary, and give particular care to 
their cover crops. 

“Marketing adjustments,” says Mr. 
Turner, “involve a more direct mar- 
keting wherever feasible, and an in- 
creased interest in public markets. The 
bulk handling of grain, strengthening 
of cooperative marketing in certain 
fields, marketing less bulky and more 
concentrated products, offering highly 
graded products to create a market 
demand, establishment of canneries to 
utilize more truck crops and fruits, 
and the producing of what the con- 
sumer wants are some of the answers 
to the marketing problems.”—U. S. 
D. A. Marketing Activities. 


> 















Potash Starvation of Cotton 


By R. A. Wasson 


Extension Agronomist, Louisiana State University 


ORD having been received by 
the College of Agriculture 
regarding the seriousness of the cotton 
situation in the Prairie Belt of South- 
west Louisiana, a tour of this section 
was made on August 17th and 18th by 
Dean J. G. Lee, Jr., of the College of 
Agriculture, Dr. A. H. Meyer of the 
Experiment Station, Mr. R. A. Wasson, 
Extension Agronomist, and Mr. A. C. 
Morris of the N. V. Potash Export 
My., Inc. We found thousands of 
acres of cotton all the way from knee 
to waist high literally dead in the field 
with bolls cracked open and rotting 
on the stalks and a bad infestation of 
cotton rust in practically every case 
where no effective means of control 
had been used. 

However, as serious as the situation 
is for this season, there is no reason 
why it cannot be brought under com- 
plete control in the future. I say this 


The Importance 


because we observed ample evidence 
that an application of 72 pounds of 
soluble potash obtained from a mixture 
of 600 pounds of a 4-12-12 fertilizer 
apparently had this diseased or adverse 
condition under almost perfect control 
with very little evidence of rust on 
areas fertilized with this mixture and 
a good yield of high quality cotton 
assured. 

It is possible that an even larger ap- 
plication of potash might be very ad- 
vantageous and Dean Lee said that he 
would urge tests of this kind to be in- 
cluded in the investigations of the Ex- 
periment Station. Dr. Meyer states 
that the chief source of trouble is 
“Potash Starvation” and we further 
observed that large applications of 
nitrogen and phosphate without pot- 
ash had very little if any effect in pre- 
venting the dying of the cotton or 
increasing the yields. 


of Pastures and 


Mineral Matter in Feed 


(From page 22) 


tions also exist. From the experi- 
mental data available at the present 
time, relative to the supplementary 
mineral feeding, Professor Nils Hans- 
son, in an address before the Royal 
Academy of Agriculture, Sweden, con- 
cludes that the question of supple- 
mentary mineral feeding to farm ani- 
mals is a local, or sectional, one within 
each particular country. 

Experiments have demonstrated that 
under certain conditions mineral sup- 
plements added to a feed can be bene- 
ficial, but unscrupulous persons have 
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seized upon that fact and tried to ap- 
ply it to feeding universally, in order 
to swindle the farmer, selling him 
mineral mixtures at fabulous prices. 
Hansson mentioned by name one mix- 
ture which sold at about 59 dollars 
per hundredweight. Should in prac- 
tice really a mineral deficiency exist 
in a cow’s feed, common bonemeal, or 
even a cheaper mineral supplement if 
tried, might possibly be found to an- 
swer the purpose as well or better than 
the fabulously high priced mineral 
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mixture. 

Hansson cited some instances of 
how, in certain localities in Sweden, 
animals habitually got sick, went 
down in production, and often failed 
to reproduce, and that such cases got 
better when given hay from other lo- 
calities. Thus the trouble could be 
traced down to a local deficiency of 
available minerals in the soil upon 
which the feed was grown. A perma- 
nent remedy for the trouble with the 
cows here suggests itself, namely: to 
improve the soil and to it apply the 
needed elements. Both plants and 
animals will then become normal. 

It has frequently been observed in 
various places, that a general run- 
down condition of milking cows ex- 
ists after long periods of stable feed- 
ing, notably in the springtime. Such 
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a condition can now often be ascribed 
to faulty mineral supply in the feed 
used. From such a condition the ani- 
mal recovers quickly, regains its 
vigor, and obtains mineral supply for 
its full capacity milk production, 
when turned out upon good pasture. 

A good pasture is, therefore, for 
dairy cattle especially as repeatedly 
emphasized by Hansson, a most excel- 
lent remedy whereby the bad effects 
of mineral deficiency in the feed can 
quickly and satisfactorily be counter- 
acted, and the animal be prepared bet- 
ter to withstand periods of scarcity, 
by the storing up to capacity a reserve 
supply, so to speak, of mineral matter. 
In this then is found an additional 
reason why it would be worth while 
to keep up the old pastures or to pre- 
pare new ones. 


Delano Likes Potash 


(From page 24) 


3-acre field which was in tomatoes 
and of which one-half was used for 
the three half-acre demonstration 
plots, it was very striking to notice 
the increase in soybean hay on the 
high-potash part of the field. Four 
loads were taken off the 1% acres 


which were fertilized with 4-12-4, and 
6 loads from that part where 5, 10, 
and 15 per cent potash were used. 

Mr. Delano has about 100 turkeys 
which are thriving on 23 acres of good 
clover resulting from his fertilizer 
practices. 


Productive Peat Farming 
(From page 30) 


protect crops from frost on peat 
areas has not been found successful. 


Probably the most effective means 
of insuring peat land crops against 
injury from early or late frost is by 
the use of commercial fertilizer. 
Properly nourished crops have been 
observed to withstand several degrees 
lower temperature than crops not ade- 


quately fertilized. The Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station au- 
thorities attribute the resistance of 
fertilized crops to frost both to the 
greater growth of the foliage attained 
and also to the increased concentra- 
tion of the plant juices which fer- 
tilizers produce. Of course, as pointed 
out by A. R. Alberts of the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station, no 
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method of soil treatment can prevent 
crop injury when the temperature 
falls considerably below the freezing 
point. 

While it is sometimes temporarily 
possible to grow fair crops on upland 
mineral soils by depending solely on 
the natural fertility of the land, it is 
not possible to get similar results on 
peat or muck soils. This is because 
they are by reason of their origin out 
of balance plant-food-wise. Being 
largely organic in nature, all peat 
lands are deficient in the mineral ele- 
ments and these must be supplied in 
the form of commercial fertilizers if 
profitable crops are to be harvested. 
In most cases lime, available phos- 
phoric acid, and potash are the main 
peat soil plant-food deficiencies. 
Nearly all peat soils whether acid or 
sweet respond to potash treatment 
with available phosphoric acid rank- 
ing as the second requirement. 

For grass the most popular mixed 
fertilizer ratios in use by peat land 
farmers in the northwest are 0-10-20 
or 0-15-30 mixtures. In the case of 
potatoes a mixture such as an 0-9-27, 
and on the older farmed soils a com- 
plete fertilizer as for example 2-9-27 
or 3-9-18, are commonly used. When 
growing truck crops like onions, car- 


Although most farmers apply commercial fertilizer broadcast on 
peat soils, planters for distributing plant food in the row for cul- 
tivated crops are rapidly coming into favor. 


BETTER Crops WiTH PLANT Foop 


rots, cabbage, and celery more avail- 
able phosphoric acid and less potash is 
favored. The most commonly used 
fertilizers for these crops is an 0-14-14 
or a 2-14-14. 

Regardless of the crops grown, most 
of the commercial fertilizer applied to 
peat soils is broadcast. However, 
there is evidence accumulating that 
for hoed crops such as potatoes and 
corn, hill fertilization or at least a 
combination of drill and broadcast 
treatments is best. 


Unique Practices 


There are a number of practices 
followed by peat-land growers which 
are unique. For instance they prefer 
to plant potato seed that has been 
grown on mineral soil. Conversely 
the smooth, well-shaped tubers that 
well-fertilized peat soil produces are 
always in demand as seed by mineral 
soil growers. 

In the Northwest at the present 
time there are undoubtedly more acres 
of peat or muck soils being cleared 
and put under the plow than any other 
type of soil. This is probably because 
where marsh lands constitute a part 
of the farm, its culture assures good 
yields of hay, corn, and grain in 
seasons when upland crops are likely 
to suffer from drought. 
Then, too, by feeding 
crops produced on the 
low lands and using the 
manure for applications 
to the mineral soils, the 
maintenance of pro- 
ductive acres over the 
entire farm is simpli- 
fied. 

No soils respond 
more markedly to fer- 
tilizer treatment than 
peat and muck soils. In 
fact, the Wisconsin 
Agricultural 
Experiment Station au- 
thorities advise farmers 
to depend entirely on 
the use of commercial 
fertilizers to make the 
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most of their low lands. 
By actual test it has 
been found that where- 
as 15 tons of manure 
valued at $22.50 pro- 
duced 10.5 tons of si- 
lage corn on peat soil, 
an application of only 
$10 worth of fertilizer 
yielded nearly 14 tons. 
Furthermore, the resi- 
dual effect of the fer- 
tilizer was much great- 
er than that of the ma- 
nure on _ succeeding 
crops. For this reason 





farmers are advised to Fertilized barley at the left and right clearly shows how good 
apply commercial fer- yields of grain can be secured on peat land with a small investment 


tilizers to their peat 
lands, and use the 
manure produced on their uplands. 
Utilization of the low peat and 
muck land, which has heretofore 
caused irregular fields, entailed tax 
burdens without adequate return, and 
generally increased the cost of operat- 
ing the farm, is a type of land im- 
provement many farmers of the 
northern part of this country are now 
accomplishing. A Minnesota farmer, 
who recently developed a strip of this 


it is used in this very economical way, 
damage occurs and growth is seriously 
curtailed and yields cut down. 

Crops may suffer potash hunger 
more prevalently on certain types of 
soil. Peat soils are commonly in need 
of potash, because they are low in 
those minerals from which available 
potash originates. Even soils abund- 
antly supplied do not always give it 
up readily. Poorly drained or water- 
logged soils do not readily give up 
potash nor other minerals to most 
farm crops. 

Potash is a very important factor 
in determining the quality of certain 





Potash and Plant Nutrition 


(From page 10) 





in commercial plant food. 


kind of land, remarked, “Talk about 
black magic—well the way those peat 
acres produce is miraculous. A few 
sacks of fertilizer to the acre and the 
most inexpensive kind of cultivation 
have transformed my waste acres into 
the most profitable field on my farm.” 

Successful peat land farming is a 
relatively new art, but the trail has 
been blazed and the wide-awake are 
following it with success. 





types of crops. Tobacco grown for 
smoking either in the pipe or in the 
most expensive cigar must be liberally 
potash fed. This is essential to give 
the tobacco the best burning quali- 
ties. The carbonate of potash, or even 
the ash from good tobacco, if well 
rubbed into “mineral free” cellulose 
filter paper, will cause the paper to 
burn with a similar glow as a good 
cigar. This indicates the great in- 
fluence of potash on burning qualities. 

Edible fleshy foods are more succu- 
lent and delectable when potash is 
abundantly available for the growth 
processes. Potash hunger on the other 
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hand results in a stiff and woody tissue 
that matures and ripens before proper 
development occurs. But during the 
early stages of growth, if potash hun- 
ger can be detected, recovery is rapid 
when a soluble form is applied to the 
soil about the plant. 

As soils become exhausted by con- 
tinuous cropping and it becomes nec- 
essary to use more and more of fer- 


ply 150 to 300 pounds per acre of 
quickly available nitrogen-carrying 
fertilizers. 

And so the story goes. There are 
certain things which one man can do 
and does and which another man neg- 
lects to do. The one grower is success- 
ful and the other succeeds also, but to 
a lesser degree. Chief among these 


things are the matters of planting effi- 
ciency, cultivation efficiency, and soil- 
building efficiency. The latter requires 
the most attention because it has been 







applied to good advantage. Phosphate 
and potash are essential and in a good 
many cases some nitrate may be used 
profitably. 

“A mixture known as the 3-18-9 is 
commonly used, but others carrying 
more potash will probably be better, 
such as a 3-12-12, 3-15-12, or 3-20- 
20. On muck soils a phosphate-potash 
fertilizer, as an 0-20-20 or an 0-15- 
30, may be used instead of complete 
mixtures, although a small amount of 
nitrogen is frequently desirable on 
these soils. 

“The pea crop is handicapped in 
having a rather small root system with 





Market Gardening 


(From page 28) 


Potash Prevents a “Run On the Bank” 


(From page 21) 
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tilizers in general, it likewise becomes 
necessary to give more attention to 
the use of potash. When stable 
manure and wood ashes were in com- 
mon use, both supplied potash in a 
very available form for crop produc- 
tion. With the passing of farm 
manure (a complete fertilizer, and yet 
perhaps not a “sufficient” fertilizer) 
potash will of necessity come in for 
more attention. 







the most neglected in the past. Labor- 
saving, timeliness in planting, weed 
destruction, moisture conservation, ad- 
ditions to the soil’s supply of organic 
matter, and the use of balanced com- 
plete fertilizers or the use of incom- 
plete fertilizers plus additions of nitro- 
gen as side-dressings are all factors in 
the present-day, gardening operations, 
which require knowledge and skill and 
which go into the success of a market 
gardener. 





only a limited capacity for extracting 
plant food. Then, too, the crop has a 
growing period of only 60 to 70 days, 
so that a fertile soil is essential. An 
0-16-8, 0-21-9, or 0-30-15 are mix- 
tures well balanced for peas. 

“It is commonly believed that an 
application of 800 to 1,000 pounds per 
acre of commercial fertilizer should be 
more commonly used on tobacco. A 
2-12-6 formula is usually recom- 
mended, though there are good rea- 
sons for using more concentrated fer- 
tilizers. Sulphate of potash should be 
the predominating form of potash used 
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in the fertilizer. It is believed that one- 
third of the total potash may be pres- 
ent as muriate of potash thus getting 
the beneficial effect on yield, without 
any harmful effect on the quality of 
Wisconsin tobacco. 

“Melons, cucumbers, tomatoes, and 
other truck crops can be grown suc- 
cessfully on the sandy soils, but they 
should be included in a rotation includ- 
ing legumes. Commercial fertilizers 
for these crops should contain liberal 
amounts of potash; and for melons, 
cucumbers, and tomatoes it may often 
be necessary to side-dress during the 
growing season with some quickly 
available nitrogen fertilizer.” 

Mr. Chapman also believes that a 
lack of potash is often responsible for 
many failures with alfalfa and clover. 
He points out that we all know how 
well alfalfa or clover grows in spots 
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where brush piles have been burned or 
where straw stacks or crop residues 
have been burned, and that this condi- 
tion is due largely to the fact that 
there is considerable potash in the ashes 
left behind. 

The lack of potash has been accen- 
tuated in soils, Mr. Chapman believes, 
because farmers have been using fer- 
tilizers relatively high in phosphates, 
in many cases using the straight phos- 
phate fertilizers. This means that there 
has been a heavy draft on the reserve 
of potash all the time due to the stimu- 
lation in growth where the phosphate 
has been used. Such potash deficien- 
cies may result in lodging of grain, 
weak, spindly corn and other crops, 
white speckling or fringing of alfalfa 
leaves, the bronzing of sugar beet 
leaves, and even root rot and other 
diseases. 


Burning the Woods 


(From page 11) 


tree, especially if it happened when 
conditions were favorable to its rapid 
spread. In fact, small areas had re- 
cently been purposely burned as a part 
of the experiment, under controlled 
and uncontrolled conditions, and when 
this burning had been done without 
control, fully 80 per cent of all timber 
had been killed outright. When the 
time of burning had been less favor- 
able to making a hot fire, as when the 
roughage was slightly damp, no sap- 
lings of any size were killed and there 
was no damage apparent to remaining 
saplings. Annual burnings under con- 
trolled conditions, where cattle had 
grazed at the rate of one animal to ten 
acres, had destroyed practically no 
timber, for the simple reason that there 
had been too small an accumulation 
of roughage to make a hot fire. 
Casual observations in looking over 


this experiment would certainly con- 
vince the non-expert that the best 
plan for reforestation under existing 
circumstances is in grazing the land as 
much as possible so as to keep down 
any great surplus of grass, then, if ad- 
visable, burning the yearly accumu- 
lation of grass and straw at such time 
as to do the least harm to the young 
trees. In fact, after observing the 
small long-leaf pines present on burned 
and unburned areas, we found no ma- 
terial difference in stands. On similar 
areas that had been pastured, the effect 
of annual fires was still less apparent 
on the young long-leaf pines. Whether 
the same thing would be true in grow- 
ing other varieties of pine, we are not 
prepared to say. 

M. D. Tate, an adjoining landowner 
to the experiment station, has been 
guided by this experiment and has 
placed cattle on a section of land well- 
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stocked with young long-leaf saplings. 
Where fire from the railroad had 
formerly been a constant menace in 
the heavy rough of unburned grasses, 
the cattle, after two years grazing, 
have reduced the rough to a point 
where no serious fire could occur, and 
the pine straw could now be burned 
off without danger of the loss of trees. 

Preliminary figures covering several 
years, giving results of grazing cattle 
on burned and unburned areas in this 
experiment, show that much better 
gains were made from the burned 
portion, possibly due more to the fact 
that grazing was made easier where 
there was less rough and dead grass to 
interfere. At any rate, even pine tim- 
ber grows slowly, and if reforestation 
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is to be practiced by individuals rather 
than by the State, such annual.income 
as may be had from the grazing of 
cattle seems imperative. Annual taxa- 
tion and loss of income from invested 
capital makes the cost of timber mount 
high when there is no annual offset 
such as may be had from the grazing 
of cattle. 

So, this experiment would indicate 
that the average South Mississippian 
has had some reason back of the gen- 
eral practice of firing the woods and 
his insistence on grazing cattle and 
sheep on the ranges, granting he may 
have abused the privilege by failing to 
adopt some systematic method of set- 
ting these fires when they would do 
the least harm to growing timber. 


Community and Industrial Gardens 
(From page 8) 


munity garden work in Muncie has 
been the development of a strictly 
business system in all public relief, 
social welfare, and employment work. 
As administrator of the public poor 
fund, the Township Trustee adver- 
tised for sealed bids on his winter re- 
quirements of coal for poor relief, and 
the contract was awarded at a price 
which will actually save the taxpayers 
$23,000 on a tonnage similar to that 
used last winter. If more is pur- 
chased, the saving will be greater. 
The Trustee also buys his require- 
ments of shoes in the same way, and 
thereby saves the taxpayers $1.45 per 
pair. Much of the clothing needs of 
the Trustees are supplied by the pur- 
chase of materials which are turned 
over to the home economics classes in 
the schools for the making of the 
garments required. One school in the 
city acquired a barber’s outfit and 
cobbler’s tools, and the Trustee as- 
signs unemployed barbers and shoe- 
makers to cut the hair and repair the 


shoes of the children of the unem- 
ployed in that school district. 

The food orders of the Township 
Trustee are now redeemable at any 
grocery which follows instructions and 
cooperates in avoiding impositions, and 
are not simply passed out to a selected 
few as political favors. The Trustee 
has removed all doctors from the 
township payroll, and substituted a 
medical plan which renders efficient 
service at a uniform and economical 
cost. Nursing service is rendered 
families unable to pay for nursing 
care. 

While the Muncie Community Gar- 
dens, because of the intensive and 
effective community organization set- 
up, deserve detailed mention, other 
Indiana cities have by no means been 
idle in community garden activities. 
However, we can only list a few:— 
Wabash has some 600 unemployment 
gardens and five acres of community 
gardens; Jeffersonville, 27 acres of 
community gardens, operated by un- 
employed labor, and 16 acres divided 
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into family employment gardens; Ko- 
komo, 10 acres of community gar- 
dens for unemployed and 2,000 super- 
vised home gardens; Gary, over 500 
unemployment gardens and_ several 
acres of community gardens tended by 
unemployed workers; Richmond, over 
400 employment gardens and 7 acres 
of community gardens. Some credit- 
able work has also been conducted in 
Anderson, Hammond, South Bend, 
and Marion. 


$9 


Wherever the community and in- 
dustrial garden has been made a part 
of the unemployment relief-aid work, 
with the interest and active coopera- 
tion of the Township Trustee, a ma- 
terial saving of public funds has re- 
sulted, surplus labor has been advan- 
tageously utilized, the family food 
supply of the unemployed has been 
increased, taxes have been saved, and 
everybody in the community has been 


benefited. 


Weed Canal Visualized 


(From page 14) 


Most broad leaf plants, particularly 
those with leafy stems, do not with- 
stand frequent cutting. The leaf is 
the manufacturing center of the plant 
and without the green leaf surface the 
plant cannot live and grow. 

Mowing should be done twice a 
year. The first cutting should be made 
in June at which time the sickle bar 
should be held up to cut the plants 
high, some six inches from the ground. 
A single mowing, however, is of little 
avail against such weeds as chicory, 
wild carrot, and white top, because 
these species have a habit of stooling 
and producing seed so close to the 
ground as to be out of 
reach of the sickle. By 
making this first cut- 
ting high, the plants 
have a tendency to cb- 
tain greater height. As 
soon as the second crop 
is in blossom, the mow- 
ing should be close to 
the ground and the 
chances are that a third 
crop cannot set seed be- 
fore frost. 

Where pastures are 
infested with scattered 


specimens of heavy- 
rooted plants as iron- 
weed, dock, mullen, 


and burdock, digging 
with a spade or spud 


is a practical means of control. The 
spud is a chisel-shaped implement that 
is very convenient for this purpose. 
At first sight digging weeds in the pas- 
ture may seem like an endless job, but 
upon trial surprisingly fast progress 
can be made. Plants of this type make 
a colorful appearance due to the large 
leaves, while in reality they may only 
be few in number. 

Does it pay to reseed pastures and 
lawns each year to thicken the stand 
of grass? The answer is “No.” If 
there is a semblance of bluegrass, 
money spent for fertilizer will give 
greater returns than that spent for 





It is a sad mistake to put lime on the lawn in spring or any other 
time. 
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seed to be used in annual seedings. On 
the other hand, if the lawn or pasture 
is a mat of weeds and undesirable 
grass, the result of poor seed, it will be 
necessary to plow up the sod and start 
over again. 

In summarizing we can say there 
are three essentials to weed control in 
grassland areas. First, start the lawn 
or pasture out by sowing good clean 
seed, purchased from a reliable seed 
firm. Second, weeds should be clipped 
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to prevent seed formation and reduce 
their leaf surface. It is not sufficient 
to cut weeds in the immediate field but 
to clean up such weed nurseries in 
fence rows, roadways, and waste places 
where millions of weed seeds can be 
produced each year. Last, but not 
least, fertilizing the grass will keep it 
growing and crowd out the weeds. 
Make conditions ideal for its growth 
and much of the weed problem will 
take care of itself. 


The Inquiring Mind 


(From page 18) 


atory in the spring of 1875, while 
Professor Atwater of Connecticut 
opened his in October 1875. Profes- 
sor Wickson added: “His priority is 
‘not so deep as a well, nor as wide as a 
church,’ but ’tis enough.” 

Dr. Hilgard began his experimental 
work on an appropriation of $250; 
then the legislature of 1877 gave him 
$5,000 for two years; and that of 
1879, an additional $5,000 for two 
years. But indomitable Hilgard kept 
working away, and in time appropria- 
tions were made liberal and sufficient. 
The United States Government also 
gave him not less than $25,000 to 
spend in his cotton work, one wide- 
reaching result of which, it has been 
said, “was that it made California 
famous.” 

Prior to 1890, Dr. Hilgard estab- 
lished several outlying substations for 
the study of soil and culture problems. 
Among his California activities, his 
studies on humid and arid soils stand 
out prominently. He was the first to 
point out the differences in depth and 
in physical and chemical characteris- 
tics, and to explain endurance of 
drouth by cultivated crops in arid 
soils, and why sandy soils are among 
the most productive in the arid region 
and the least so in the humid. He, 
likewise, made important researches 





into the cause and occurrence of alkali 
salts, their effect on vegetation, and es- 
pecially the methods to be used in their 
neutralization and the reclamation of 
the land in which they occur. 

Dr. Hilgard for many years tried 
to secure funds to prosecute a soil sur- 
vey of California, and his failure was 
a great disappointment. From infor- 
mation obtained through numerous 
short trips, from Farmers’ Institutes, 
and from other sources, a large map 
was prepared, showing in colors the 
chief agricultural regions of the State 
and thus excellently fulfilling the pur- 
pose. It was exhibited at the Paris, 
Chicago, and St. Louis expositions. 

It is said that Dr. Hilgard was the 
first to interpret the results of analyses 
of soils in their relation to plant life 
and productiveness, and also the first 
to maintain that the physical proper- 
ties of a soil are equal in importance 
to the chemical in determining the 
cultural value. (Prof. R. H. Lough- 
bridge) 

In addition to his many other ac- 
complishments, Dr. Hilgard could 
converse fluently in German, Spanish, 
English, and French, and could easily 
read Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Por- 
tuguese. He was also a prolific writer 
and an intense lover of music. In ad- 
dition to formal reports and memoirs, 
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he wrote much for agricultural and 
scientific periodicals. His greatest 
book is Soils of the Arid and Humid 
Regions. The simple form of this 
work is Agriculture for Schools of the 
Pacific Slope, written in collaboration 
with Professor Osterhout, formerly of 
the University of California. 

His masterly achievements brought 
Dr. Hilgard wide recognition and 
many honors. Mississippi, Columbia, 
and Michigan Universities, as well as 

*the University of California, bestowed 
upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. The Academy of Science of 
Munich presented him with the Liebig 
medal, and the International Exposi- 
tion at Paris in 1900 gave him a gold 
medal as a collaborator in the same re- 
search. He was, at one time, invited 
to accept appointment as U. S. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, but he preferred 
to remain in the service of the State 
and institution to which he had given 
the best part of his life. 

It has been recorded that the last 
years of Dr. Hilgard’s administration 
were his best years; his position of 
leadership was unquestioned; his physi- 
cal strength seemed greater than dur- 
ing his earlier periods; the demands for 
instruction and the opportunities for 
research were multiplied. He labored 
like one who was realizing the results 
he had long desired, and his heart was 
light as his time for greater achieve- 
ment had come. In the fullest warmth 
of popular appreciation, and with the 
truest loyalty and devotion from scores 
of associates, whom he had chosen for 
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particular purposes, he did his best 
work for agriculture in the University 
of California, by making the greatness 
of its future secure. 

Professor Eugene A. Smith of the 
University of Alabama accounted him 
one of the most lovable of men. His 
extraordinary fund of general infor- 
mation along with his cheerfulness and 
vivacity, notwithstanding the handi- 
cap of a rather frail constitution, 
made him a delightful companion, and 
his letters, even on technical or scien- 
tific matters, were always enlivened 
by humorous and witty remarks, so 
that they were truly good reading. 

And, withal, he was a cultured 
Christian gentleman. At the time of 
his passing, his associates scarcely could 
bring themselves to believe that he had 
really departed to that “undiscovered 
country from whose bourn no travel- 
ler returns.” “To me,” said Prof. 
Wickson, “he is still here, loving and 
revering his God, laboring for the 
good of his fellowmen, enjoying the 
companionship of his friends and loved 
ones—still here, alert, tireless in work, 
full of strength and grace in thought 
and speech, cordial, considerate, and 
delightful in associated effort.” Now 
these friends are reunited, for on July 
16, 1923, Wickson, too, entered upon 
his eternal rest. 

Surely it is well for us to recall, re- 
member, again record, and ever cherish 
the memory of inspirational leaders, 
such as Dr. E. W. Hilgard. 

He fought a good fight; he finished 
his course; he kept the faith! 


New Altitudes 


(From page 4) 


once charged some lime-crushers a dol- 
lar a day for plain provender, served 
table d’hote. 

“I used to think I could cook pretty 
good, but dear me, I'll never think so 





again!” she remarked, dipping her 
stubby calloused fingers in the silver 
bowl at the meal’s end. 

After a week of absolute idleness, 
except for her knitting, and being 
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served and catered to by bowing mas- 
culine waiters, this observing lady 
astounded the staff of a Seattle hotel 
with the shrill remark, “I just can’t 
get used to having men waiting on us 
at meals and pouring and handing 
things around so nice. Why, back 
home our menfolks won’t even carry 
a coffee pot from the kitchen to the 
breakfast table.” 


You know back home we have 
shiners, perch, and small bass for an 
occasional finny treat. Aboard the 
cars and at coast caravansaries they 
served us juicy steaks of halibut, 
salmon, and kindred dainties largely 
unknown to the Midwestern Walton- 
ite. On her way home this determined 
grandma bought fifteen pounds of 
cured salmon and thrust it hodgepodge 
among her lingerie in the somewhat 
battered suitcase under the berth. 
Some fastidious person casually in- 
quired if she didn’t think the rancid 
odor might permanently pervade her 
clothes. 

“Why, bless you, I have a good elec- 
tric washer in my basement; and be- 
lieve me, I want to fetch home enough 
ocean fish to give those silo-fillers a 
treat.” Ere this was written a lusty 
band of corn harvesters sampled some- 
thing edible from the Pacific ocean 
that didn’t come in tins. 


HAVE gone on quite a few preten- 

tious excursions, mostly with 
folks who were “terribly used” to 
travel and who sought relief from 
boredom in divers worthless pastimes. 
Next to one memorable trip east with 
a party of rural pupils, this one I am 
telling about provides the most de- 
licious memories. 


Gazing across the mighty Columbia 
from a point northeast of Portland, a 
work-weary farmer said to me, “So 
that land across there is Washington 
State. I remember in district school 
how I used to draw colored maps and 
trace the Columbia river boundary be- 
tween these two great States; but I 
never thought I should see it myself. 
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Pinch me!” 

Going through the long Cascade 
tunnel that strips more than thirty 
winding upland miles from the empire 
express route, another man smiled and 
said, “I heard all about this on my 
radio last winter. They used to say a 
fellow could change his shirt in an 
ordinary tunnel, but I think we might 
shift off our B. V. D.’s in here before 
daylight.” 

First nights in the sleeper carried 
their share of novelty for many who 
were not used to “sleeping in a ham- 
mock.” I doubt if there is another 
anecdote to match our incident of the 
farmer friend who boarded the train 
at midnight, and asked the porter for 
a ladder to climb aloft to an upper 
berth. The ladder could not be found. 
As they discussed its absence, a head 
peered out of a near-by top-loft, and 
a sleepy voice é¢xclaimed, “That’s all 
right, brother, if you can’t locate your 
ladder you can borrow this one,” and 
he shoved the end of the missing ac- 
cessory out between the curtains of 
his bunk. “I’m ‘used to getting up at 
four o’clock and having an early 
breakfast,” he stated. 


UT the joyful part of this fort- 
night lay’ rather in the can- 

dor and frank appreciation with 
which our rural tourists received 
impressions of the journey. There 
was none of your make-believe 
sophistication. As I sat one day 
amid the vistas of delectable moun- 
tains, crashing over rushing cav- 
erns foaming with angry waters, 
glimpsing leagues of fir and pine soar- 
ing to the heavens, I carefully watched 
a brother and sister in an adjacent seat. 
Neither of them was ever talkative, 
and they were single. Oblivious of 
anything but the panorama before 
them, I noticed their relaxed faces and 
saw the brother reach over and clasp 
his sister’s rough hand with mist gath- 
ering in his eyes. This was what they 
had dreamed about through long win- 
ters around the fireside. He had told 
me previously that his father made the 
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transcontinental trip with a team of 
horses during the gold rush of 1849, 
and that it took three months. Doubt- 
less they were thinking of the weary 
Oregon trail and the little lonely 
campfires that once marked the patient 
journey of their sire through the same 
glorious country so long ago. 

Then there was friend Oscar, a 
widower who got his own meals early 
and late between hard hours afield, and 
who confided in me that the trip 
would have been utter perfection had 
his helpmeet lived to share it with 
him. This was his first vacation of 
any kind, he having been bound out 
for farm apprenticeship as a boy of 
seven, homesick all week for the few 
hours vouchsafed to him on Sundays 
at home; and later obliged to carve 
out a farm for himself after spending 
ten years of young manhood getting 
his father out of debt. As he scram- 
bled out of the sleeper at the end of 
the jubilee, I saw him standing on the 
crazy little home-town platform look- 
ing rather wistfully after the observa- 
tion car as it departed, carrying with 
it memories of his only fling at free- 
dom. 


NE of the points about our party 
which the trainmen noticed was 
that none of the women smoked cigar- 
ettes and they all chose to play five 
hundred at cards instead of bridge. De- 
spite that modern handicap, these peo- 
ple seemed to enjoy a certain rainy day 
spent in the ultra-modish living room 
of a popular mountain resort, where 
a few lorgnettes were leveled at them 
by curious newly-rich bored with 
hotel bears, pony rides, and golf. 

Our party was perhaps thus made 
conspicuous to the best-paying guests 
because of the clothes that they did 
not assume rather than the ones they 
wore as best they could. That is, there 
were no plus-fours, swanky outing 
jackets, rakish caps, or modish skirts 
in our ensemble. Each person left 
home fitted for a very special occasion, 
which meant wearing the store clothes 
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ordinarily kept for weddings, funerals, 
or church service. 

We had a good time although we 
may not have been outfitted in the 
mode of the seasoned resorter. I doubt 
if we could have escaped this very 
readily. For if the farmer goes afield 
for freedom and ease he wears overalls 
and calico, no necktie, and a straw 
hat. To have insisted, therefore, upon 
native freedom en route would have 
suggested the caste of the Old Home- 
stead. 

Possibly at some future time when 
lands are owned and worked by baron- 


‘ial overlords again it will be feasible 


to invite agricultural tourists to don 
outing duds like brokers and bootleg- 
gers. But under the present system on 
the farm you are either dressed to 
“swill” or dressed to “kill.” There is 
no half-way lounging outfit, designed 
strictly and solely for idleness on the 
farm. Rural America hasn’t raised its 
living standard quite that far as yet. 


E not deceived, however, and 

think for a moment that one iota 
of the joy on this excursion may have 
been marred by the winks of the on- 
lookers. Our aforesaid matron of ad- 
vanced years and lively spirit would 
have broached the subject of polo 
ponies with the Prince of Wales, H. R. 
H., had she discovered him on some 
divan within reach of her inquiring 
mind. As it turned out, she cornered 
two wealthy dowagers by the fireplace 
and asked them pointblank what they 
thought her gingham dress, trimmed 
in red braid, cost her laid down. She 
made them swallow their fags pronto 
at mention of “less than two dollars,” 
and before they got their breath again 
she was relating the success of a niece 
who graduated from the business 
college. 

And the way these folks made 
friends and discovered old acquain- 
tances all the way from Grand Forks 
to Portland! Your blasé traveler seldom 
does this because he is engrossed in 
self and anticipates no friendships. 
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Perhaps the climax of it came when 
Oscar came into the car with one arm 
around the shoulder of a grizzled 
news-butcher, introducing him as “an 
old school chum of forty years ago.” 
Really these farm folks had the mak- 
ings of excellent journalists because 
they never missed a chance to link 
their own lives with that of strangers 
in a far land. 


EST I stray too far from the 

mountains and the high altitudes 
to which they led us mentally and 
spiritually, I would mention an unac- 
countable fact, something that could 
not have happened on any similar ex- 
cursion, had it been made up of city 
people.: 

It is this: that during two weeks 
of sojourning together and interchang- 
ing farm experiences there was never 
in any conversation to my knowledge 
a single reference to the hard times 
that is echoed on every hand. Possibly 
they reserved that for the creamery 
and the cross-roads store, but anyhow 
the relief was real and deeply appre- 
ciated. They did not allow profit and 
pleasure to get into any jam. 

And so when we stared in awe at 
the ramparts of Heaven’s peak from 
the colorful Garden Wall in Glacier 
Park, was it not a good time to think 
a thought or two anent the tabooed 
subject? 

Verily a geologist would have done 
us a good turn, for he could have 
reminded us how 
many countless cen- 
turies that awful 
mass of rock had 
withstood the tem- 
pests and come 
through unscathed 
to bathe its pali- 
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sades in the brilliant sunshine. He 
could have told us that the mountain 
lived through the conquests of Saul, 
Attila, Alexander, Hannibal, Napo- 
leon, Bismarck, Washington, and the 
great Duce of Rome. He would have 
said that the petty quarrels of man- 
kind and their peaks and valleys of 
price chartings and car loadings 
counted for no more than the squeak 
of a marmot among the rocks in the 
valley. He would have suggested that 
nothing could disturb the mountain 
except the drying up of its frigid ice 
fields or the refusal of the sun to rise 
and set or the earth to move in its 
orbit. 


O we of the provincial group of soil 
workers somehow felt akin to the 
certainty of elemental things, realiz- 
ing that man is pretty small potatoes 
in the canyons of the Cascades and 
that if he can’t be happy it is rather 
because of the things within him in- 
stead of the physical world he lives in. 
And back homeward we came, 
with wrinkled linen and plenty of 
souvenirs, calling each other by our 
first names and giving a_ hearty 
““cheerio” as each member dropped off 
the train into the waiting flivver 
drawn up to take the prodigals back 
to the realm of chores and perplexity. 
We ascended some six thousand feet 
into the higher altitudes from a native 
heath boasting not quite five hundred 
above sea level. How much higher each 
man’s spirit was car- 
ried it is beyond me 
to guess, but if you 
should ask me what 
form of farm relief 
is best for rural 
America I have an 

answer. 














PERFECTLY SAFE 


Old Lady (to street car motorman) : 
“Please, Mr. Motorman, will I get a 
shock if I step on the track?” 

Motorman: ‘“‘No, lady. Not unless 
you put your other foot on the trolley 
wire.” 





Wife (after dull evening at home) 
—‘Don’t sit there like a dud! Say 
something!” 

Husband (brightly)—“Well, well, 
well. I see Mr. Hoover has had his 
picture taken.” 





Several Scotchmen were discussing 
the domestic unhappiness of a mutual 
friend. 

“Aye,” said one, “Jock MacDonald 
has a sair time wi’ that wife o’ his. 
They do say they’re aye quarrelin’.” 

“Tt serves him richt,” said another 
feelingly. “The puir feckless creature 
marrit after coortin’ only eight year. 
Man, indeed, he had nae chance to ken 
the wumman in sic a short time. When 
I was coortin’ I was coortin’ twenty 
year.” 

“And how did it turn out?” in- 
quired a stranger in the party. 

“T tell ye, I was coortin’ twenty 
year, an’ in that time I kenned what 
wumman was, and so I didna marry.” 





“And what kind of officer does your 
uniform signify?” asked the inquisitive 
old lady. 

“T am a naval surgeon, lady.” 

“Goodness me, how you doctors do 
specialize in these modern times.” 








THE OLD DEAR 


Oldest Inhabitant (to district visi- 
tor)—“I be ninety-four and I ’aven’t 
got an enemy in the world.” 

District Visitor—That is a beauti- 
ful thought.” 

Oldest Inhabitant — ‘‘Yes, miss. 
Thank God, they be all of ’em dead 
long ago!” 

—Punch. 





First Stude (writing home)—“How 
do you spell ‘financially’?” 

Second Stude — “F-i-n-a-n-c-i-a-l- 
l-y, and there are two ‘r’s’ in ‘embar- 
rassed’.” 

—Pathfinder. 





Almost any motorist will give a lady 
driver half the road gladly, if he can 
find out which half she wants. 





“A man usually enters a speakeasy 
optimistically,” comments a reformer. 
“And comes out misty optically.” 

—Passing Show. 





The first six months of married life 
they kissed for affection each night 
when he came home from work. After 
that she kissed for investigation. 





“Would you rather give up wine or 
women?” 
“That depends on the vintage.” 





One man’s junk is another man’s 
rare antique. —Life. 








The A-B-C’s of Potash 


NIONS 
yielding at the rate of 800 
bushels remove from each 
acre 88 pounds of actual 
potash, equal to 176 pounds 
of muriate of potash, or 
990 pounds of fertilizer con- 
taining 16% potash. 
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